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STORY CHARACTERS 


TRADE MARK 
SOMPOSITE CLAY — MADE IN USS 


There medium which can portray quite realistically the char- 
acters story telling kindergarten and the lower grades Plasteline. 
Plasteline with its added advantage beautiful colors allows for most 
interesting and realistic modeling such figures Little Red Riding 
Hood, the Wolf, the old witch, Hansel and Gretel, and all other details 
that make the childhood classics. retains its form 


that the models may displayed and used for long time without losing 
their attractiveness. 


TRADE MARK 


universally used schools because clean that eliminates all 
the muss and untidiness caused ordinary clays. When the modeling 


period over just put the clay away its box cleaning hands 
and desks necessary. 


PLASTELINE always soft and pliable, making possible leave 
unfinished work one lesson finished another time. does not 
shrink. does not soil the hands; requires mixing before using but 
ready for modeling when taken from the package. Because never 
completely dries out, can used over and over again, thus creating 
saving material. 


Plasteline Comes Ten Different Colors 


456B Gray Green 456K Clay Color 

456N Yellow Green 

456A Terra Cotta (Red) 456R Blue 

456T Light Brown 456C Dark Brown 
Price, per pound package, $0.45 

456X White Price, per pound package, $0.55 
456Z Assorted four colors, Ib. each, Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze 

Green, and Dark Brown, $0.60 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City: HOOVER BROS., Agents 
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The Owen Full-Color Prints Art Masterpieces 


TWO SIZES—LARGE PICTURES AND MINIATURES 


carefully selected list well-known paintings adapted for study elementary schools. Chosen 
from the standpoint children’s interests and also meet the teacher’s needs correlation. 


Large Full-Color Pictures 


These large pictures are for the teacher’s use the 
classroom. They are faithful reproductions full color 
the original paintings and are large enough 
seen the whole class. 


Each picture mounted heavy mat, size 
12% inches, and enclosed folder heavy art pa- 
per, size inches. 


the inner pages the folder printed inter- 
pretive story the picture, the story the artist, and 
questions ask the pupils. The questions are designed 
help the children find out for themselves the signifi- 
cance the picture. There are also helpful suggestions 
the teacher for correlation with other subjects. 


This arrangement the pictures folders enables 
the teacher keep each picture with its study material 
readily available for class use. The folders also serve 
protection the pictures when not use. 


The prices the large, full-color pictures, mounted 
and enclosed folders, are given below. 


Less than any one assorted cents each 


PREPAID 


more any one subjects cents each 


NOT PREPAID 


Full-Color Miniatures 


Picture Study, particularly desirable that the 
pupils provided with smaller copies the pictures 
for their individual study and use composition work, 
etc., and for notebooks. 


develop proper appreciation art, im- 
portant that these small pictures full colors, the 
same the larger reproductions used the teacher; 
for color paintings integral part of, and not 
simply adjunct to, every artistic quality the picture. 

These miniatures, size inches, reproduce 
with the same fidelity the larger pictures all the colors 
the original paintings. They are put packages 
one dozen subject. 

Prices the miniatures are given below. See note 
following prices regard orders for fractional dozens. 


Less than dozen (50 packages) 


more dozen (50 more packages) cents per dozen 


NOT PREPAID 


*Orders may made one assorted subjects, but the 
packages containing one dozen subject cannot broken 
except when fractional dozen subject desired 
addition one more full dozens order exactly 
provide for the number pupils each class grade. 


When ordering, give the number and title each picture, state whether you 
[Instructions for dering wish the large size the miniatures and give quantity desired each size, 


List Subjects Available Both Sizes—Large Pictures and Miniatures 


Age Innocence—Reynolds George Washington—Stuart 
The Torn The Money Counter—Murillo 
Deer the Forest, Twilight— Feeding Her Birds—Millet 
Bonheur seer The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 
Dignity and Impudence—Land- The Grand 
the River—Lerolle Rail Splitter—Ferris 
The Song the Lark—Breton Return the Farm—Troyon 
The Gleaners—Millet 
The Windmill—Ruysdael The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 
The Return the Mayflower Harp the Winds—Martin 
—Boughton The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 
Sir Galahad—Watts Madame LeBrun and Daugh- 
Baby Dyck ter—Vigee-LeBrun 
Spring—Mauve 
The Knitting Lesson—Millet 
Madonna the Chair— 
Raphael 
Boy Raleigh— 
Sackville Children—Hoppner STUDIES 
Boy with Rabbit—Raeburn 
ashington Crossing the Del- NTI 
aware—Leutze PAI NGS 
Detail Sistine Madonna— 
Raphael 


The 

The Horse Fair—Bonheur 

Corot 

The Storeroom—De Hooch 

Madonna the Magnificat— 


Botticelli 


Studies Famous Paintings 


Edited Mary Owen. This book assem- 
bles convenient, usable form picture studies 
for the first pictures this list. Included 
the study each picture are: the story 
the picture, the story the artist, questions 
ask the pupils which will lead them much 
better appreciation the subject, and small 
reproduction the painting itself. There 
convenient index and suggested grading for 
the pictures included. Size the book 10% 
inches. pages. Bound attractively heavy 
brown paper covers. Price cents, postpaid. 


Mona Lisa—Da Vinci Lavinia—Titian 
The Blue Boy—Gainsborough The Spinner—Maes [meer 
Portrait the Girl Reading Letter—Ver- 
brandt Mill Pond—Inness 
The Angelus—Millet The 
Children the The Market 
The Jester—Hals Lippi 
Avenue The Whistling Boy—Duveneck 
Hobbema Dyck Erasmus—Holbein 
The Valley Farm—Constable unt Hitchcock 
Columbus—Del Piombo Flower Girl 
Madonna del Gran’ Duca- 
Raphael Children the Sea—Israels 
Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- The Laughi 
Laughing Cavalier—Hals 
Syndics The Cloth Guild— 


Rembrandt 
Northeaster—Homer [Sarto 
Madonna the Harpies—Del 
Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez 
The Lace Maker—Vermeer 
The Blessing—Chardin 
Penelope 
the Newborn 

Calf—Millet 
The Pastry 
Childhood—Perrault 
Fairy Tales—Shannon 
Pilgrims Going 

Boughton 
Angels’ 
Itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 
Playdays in Holland—Charlet 
Distinguished Member the 

Humane Society—Landseer 
Carnation, Lily, Lily, 


Sargent 
Holiday—Potthast 


Order from OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, 
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Work Books for Every Day 


(LOOSE LEAF STYLE) 


MADE 


8478 Thirty-two designs with text 
loose leaves, colored. Directions for 
coloring are embodied story text 
that lesson must carefully read before 
picture colored. Provides silent reading 
seat work for one child for entire year. 
Price, $0.35, postpaid. 


VERY OWN BOOK 


8649 Outline pictures colored, and the reading lesson each 
sheet are directions for the picture coloring. Arithmetic also introduced 


the reading text, and the pupil advances, spelling added. Price, $0.35, 
postpaid. 


WORD AND NUMBER BUILDERS 


stress the importance builders every school from the stand- 
point economy and flexibility. They may used over again and 


again. The activity naturally appeals every child and 
stimulates his 


ECONOMO NUMBER BUILDER 


8281 Large, bold faced 
numbers heavy manila 
stock numerals from 
and mathematical 
denominations. 
assortment espe- 
cially strong box. Price, 
$0.32, postpaid. 


ECONOMO WORD BUILDER 


large type builder especially adapted for beginners. Printed 
strong manila tag stock. Contains extra large quantity large size tablets. 
durable, re-enforced box. Price, $0.32, postpaid. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


BIGGEST VALUE 


SINGLE 


DOUBLE 


modern, new hotel located heart 
New York, 100 feet West Broadway 


108 
pRactical 
ae 


yet quiet and cool. Each room has 
bath, circulating ice water, electric fan, 
Beauty-rest mattresses, exceptional 


227 WEST NEW YORK 


TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw keep the blades proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods drop forg- 
ing, grinding, and heat treating 
insure high-grade pair scissors 
that will lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 


Your most interesting creative Art 
Project Marionette show 


Any teacher can now carry out this project effectively with 
simple, definite instructions for every detail puppets, mecha- 
nism and stage, following the patterns this portfolio 


MARIONETTES 
the School 


MARGARET MILLEY 


delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 
tirely satisfactory will replaced. 


Seventeen plates designs simple, comprehensive that 
any teacher, with previous knowledge the subject, can read- 
ily instruct her class how successfully construct artistic work- 
able Marionettes how build the stage, and how operate the 
puppets for the performance any desired action. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 


The value the Marionette show obvious. group proj- 

ect which every pupil does some part the work, and which 

every pupil enthusiastically interested. attractive portfolio. 


Price, $0.60 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


120 East 16th Street, New York 


Blunt End Scissers Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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VOLUME 


For Christmas 


What Makes Good 
School 


Frank Lowth, Author, “The 
Country Teacher Work,” 
describes better teaching. 


Adventuring 
Music 


Lena Martin Smith writes 
school experiment making and 
using orchestral instruments. 


Trash Treasures 
Our Kindergarten 


Critic teachers tell how dis- 
carded materials are transformed 
East Texas State Teachers 
College. 


Art Childhood 


Louise Tessin offers new de- 
signs for holiday gifts, decora- 
tions, and toys. 


Stories Tell 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


REGISTERED PATENT OFFICE 


Established 1891 KINDERGARTEN NEWS 
CAROLYN SHERWIN Editor 


NOVEMBER, 1932 
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“Indian Harvest” Painted Eanger Irving Couse 
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The New Books 


Holiday Work Sheets 
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published the 10th the month pre- 
vious the date bears, and should 
reach subscribers before the first the 
month. Not published July and 
August. 

Subscription price, $2.00. 

Foreign Postage, cents. 

Canadian Postage, cents. 

Single Copies, cents. 


Discontinuance—All subscriptions are 
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INDIAN HARVEST 


Couse, N.A. 


Eanger Irving 


Indian Life 
Social Science 


Sunnyside School, Wichita, Kansas 


THE FINISHED TEPEE HOUSED OUR 
STORY-TELLERS 


Indian study was begun 
the first day school. The teacher col- 
lected Indian story books and started 
reading one the class the first day. 
The children began reading other In- 
dian books they found the room. 
This created interest Indians and 
the children brought Indian books, 
pictures, and relics which they had 
home. Some even sent away for relics 
and pictures. The children thus made 
very creditable collection pictures 
and reading material for their class 
book Indian life. 

The aim this teaching Indian 
life was give the child basis for 
comparison between his own condition 
and that the Indian’s original way 
living. Pupils grow from this com- 
parison observation, evaluation and 
understanding our social structure 
well appreciation the free 
life the so-called savage. 

worked out our activity unit 
follows: 

Description the Indian. the 
study how the Indian looked 


KATHARINE BAIRD 


found that each tribe was unlike others 
dress and appearance. discov- 
ered that the type dress depended 
upon the part the country which 
the Indian lived. 

made costumes class. Pat- 
terns were cut from wrapping paper, 
and each child drew the design 
wanted decorate his costume. They 
made their costumes from brown cam- 
bric. Then they cut fringe the 
sleeves, bottom the blouse, skirt 
and trousers. After the designs were 
drawn and colored with wax crayon, 
hot iron was pressed the back 
the cloth set the colors. 

Home. studied the homes the 
Indians the south, the Seminole 
Indians, those the plains and the 
Indians the north. built tepee 
the classroom. Three poles were 
placed vertical position, tied to- 
gether the top and spread the 
bottom. Nine more were fastened 
these three make the frame 
the tepee. Burlap sacks were shaped 
around and fastened the poles 


BURLAP SACKS WERE FITTED OVER 
THE POLES 


make the cover. Indian symbols were 
painted the tepee with red and 
black show-card paint. 

After the tepee was completed, 
groups children gathered inside 
tell Indian stories they had read. 

Pottery. studied forms Indian 
bowls and the designs; then cut 
shapes from squared paper for pat- 


terns. Modeling clay was used 


make the bowls. saucer-like base 
was made for the bottom. This was 
kept moist. rolled strips clay 
and coiled them, smoothing them to- 
gether with the fingers. With our 
fingers moist rubbed the clay 
around and around until the form 
the coils had disappeared. The bowls 
were placed the sun allow the 
moisture evaporate. They were 
then painted all over with light 
brown show-card paint. Designs were 
drawn the bowls and painted with 
red, orange, and black. 

Indian Colors. The Indian methods 
making colors were discussed and 
some colors made. 
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Yellow dye was made boiling 
sumac leaves for one hour. The dye 
was strained remove all the leaves 
before using. Purple dye was made 
boiling grapes and straining the juice. 
Brown dye was made from walnuts. 
Red dye was made from pokeberries. 
The berries were boiled and the juice 
strained off and used for the dye. 
Black was made mixing soot with 
boiling water. White was made 
using limestone powdered lime. 
Salt water was used set the colors. 
The longer the coloring materials are 
boiled, the darker the colors will be. 

Weaving. Rug designs different 
tribes were studied. Each child drew 
picture the rug wanted weave 
and designed construction paper. 
Looms eight inches twelve inches 
were constructed from pieces light 
wood. The tacks were placed the 
ends one-fourth inch apart. Wires were 
fastened the sides and the weaving 
done around them that the rug 
would not pull the center. Ordinary 
cotton cord was used for threading 
the loom. Each child selected the 
colors yarn for the rug was mak- 
ing. Fringe was put the rug before 
was taken off the frame. 

Notebooks. making our Indian 
notebooks studied the following: 


Inpran 

The budding spring. 

The maturing corn. 

Highest sun summer. 

Corn gathering fall the leaf. 

Winter. 

Only two seasons are counted 
some tribes, using six moons each. 


EACH PUPIL DESIGNED AND WOVE 
INDIAN RUG 


Sunnystde School, Kansas 


II. 
January......The Cold Moon 
Snow Moon 


March .......The Green Moon 

April ........The Moon Plants 
May.........The Moon Flowers 
The Hot Moon 

July .........The Moon the Deer 
August.......The Sturgeon Moon 
Fruit Moon 
October Traveling Moon 
Beaver Moon 


December. Hunting Moon 


Heaven the happy hunting 
ground. 

Their minister the medicine 
man. 


They worship the Great Spirit 
through nature. 


IV. 
Blanket signals, smoke signals, 


and marks were used for sending 
messages. 


Bent twigs might mean that 
Indian had passed short time before. 


fish rice potatoes 

deer squash pumpkins 
buffalo melons sap 

birds clams beans 

grapes turtle eggs 

berries roots sweet potatoes 
nuts corn 


The children read material the 
following subjects and reported 
class: 

Indian methods travel. 

Trading posts. 

Indian money. 

Indian methods caring for the 
sick. 

Methods making fire. 

Teaching Indian children. 


Construction and Drawing. Indian 
pictures were drawn 
stories and poems studied. Medicine 
pipes and weapons were made. Designs 
and pictures were drawn and colored 
lantern slides. 

also prepared Indian meal 
wild rice, succotash, grapes, and bread 
and butter. program for the mothers 
consisting Indian songs, dances, 
ceremonies, poems, stories, and games 
completed our unit. 


The children learned appreci- 
ate more fully their own manner 
living compared with that the 
Indians. 

Development the social traits; 
working together, sharing experiences, 
dividing labor, and final assembly 
parts into whole. 

Knowledge the hand skills, 
sewing, cutting, drawing, painting, 
nailing, modeling, and weaving. 

Increased interest reading 
books and magazines. 

Greater skill telling and writing 
stories, thus increasing their vocabu- 
lary. 

spent seventeen weeks this 
unit, working forty minutes each day. 
times was necessary have 
many the activities going the 
same time, constructing looms for 
weaving, molding clay bowls, building 
the tepee, weaving and drawing Indian 
pictures. During one these periods 
the superintendent visited the room 
and remarked, “Enough variety 
activity going cause riot, but 
there riot.” 


Bibliography 
For THE TEACHER 


Indian Crafts and Indian Lore.......... 


Julian Harris Salomon 
The Indian How Parker 
Handbook American Indians. .Hodge 


Pumphrey 
Beaver, the Pawnee........ Barrett 
Shinkah, the Osage Indians. .S. Barrett 
Wigwam Evenings........ Eastman 
American Indians.............. Starr 


Adventures Music. .Ginn and Company 
School Arts Magazine.................. 


June 1930, March 1931 


For THE 


How the Indians Lived. .F. Dearborn 
Little Indian Weaver. Brandies 
Hiawatha Florence Holbrook 
Children the Chase 
Wigwam Stories.......... Mary Judd 
Myths the Red Children. .G. Wilson 
Indian Legends........ Lyback 
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THE CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES WERE RELATED ALL THE SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Our Corner Library 
LEONA ROSE 


high second-grade had 
dramatized story early the year 
for the primary assembly. class dis- 
cussion after the successful production 
resulted suggestion from the chil- 
dren for our entire term’s work; 
would plan library, which would also 
function throughout the spring se- 
mester. 

any type activity the teacher 
needs alert such suggestions 
and willing put aside any self- 
planned units study. School the 
place for children’s thinking with the 
sympathetic guidance and help the 
teacher. She must put real effort and 
thought for children into project 
order obtain the most valuable re- 
sults. Our discussion grew from books 
and plays the nature real li- 
brary. talked about the purpose 
the library and decided was 
place learn the companionship 
books and develop real love for 
them. Our project was not end 
itself, but led mainly reading which 
showed very gratifying results for sev- 
eral poor readers. 

This important result was success- 
fully accomplished through the plan- 
ning, furnishing and using our class- 
room library. Next came the discussion 
the needs library, which led 
trip the neighborhood branch. 
This joyous adventure gave 
group living background experi- 


ence from which build our own li- 
brary. The discussions and planning 
provided meaningful situation 
which the experiences gained through 
the trip were integrated for further 
development. 

Work began with chart list nec- 
essary needs for cozy room library. 
added our list from day day 
over period five six weeks. From 
their library stories and plans, the 
children built fundamental vocabu- 


LEARNED TRULY LOVE BOOKS 


Note: This month which cele- 
brate Children’s Book Week offers 
opportunity for considering school 
libraries. The popularity the class- 
room library and the collection use- 


ful and beautiful books available for 
general school reference increasing. 
matter how small number such 
collection books is, offers chil- 
dren chance browse and special 
reference reading impossible any 
other way. 

This article and the one which fol- 
lows it, Children’s Library,” 
Frances Ross, Principal, Shafer 
Boulevard School, Oakwood-Dayton, 
Ohio, describe different but equally 
valuable phases developing child 
book-lovers. 


lary. The busy carpenters planned 
their work from day day and 
recorded the form daily news- 
paper. Stories for this were written 
the children, printed the blackboard 
the teacher and later transferred 
permanent newspaper hung from 
standard. Each day found great 
joy reading our past newspaper, 
which furnished excellent drill, before 
wrote new sheet. Slow readers 
were always encouraged read this 
review material. The newspaper bear- 
ing the news that our library had been 
named caused much merriment. 
printed red instead the usual 
black, and called this issue Extra.” 

Much enthusiasm and interest was 
aroused when the construction started. 
This was shown the excellent re- 
sponses for material needed, lumber, 
boxes, barrels, and pictures. abbre- 

(Continued page 24) 
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The Children’s Library 


FRANCES ROSS 


the architects planned 
the library for our new school, they 
decided make not only attractive 
but distinctive. The room large and 
light, with bay window one side. 
finished dark brown oak, and 
comfortable low green leather chairs 
are scattered about. the middle 
the room are four large tables dif- 
ferent heights with chairs fit them. 
The librarian’s desk one side. 

the present time have 
librarian only the afternoon. 
first seemed rather dangerous 
praetice leave the library without 
older person charge, but the 
end has made both the children and 
the faculty take greater sense re- 
sponsibility for the appearance the 
room. The teachers also try instil 
their children the idea that only 
those boys and girls who know how 
take care themselves library 
should use when older person 
charge. 

Since the school new, have 
good many guests who wish make 
tour the building, generally the 
morning. When they step into the 
library and see the children taking 
care themselves, they are usually 
delighted not only the cheerfulness 
the room but also the relaxed 
attitude the boys and girls. Often 
one the guests will ask, How soon 


child permitted use the library?” 
Our answer is, soon shows 
real interest books. This may begin 
the kindergarten when child takes 
picture book and looks with 
genuine pleasure. Books mean much 
joy him the older boy girl 
who reads with ease. Indeed, the 
kindergarten child’s first step begin- 
ning read. 


child who takes reading 
naturally not difficult one keep 
supplied with what the librarians call 
“easy books.” These books are becom- 
ing more numerous, and because 
their great variety subject matter 
they are very acceptable the child 
whose interests are broad; broader, 
fact, than those the majority 
adults for the child usually likes both 
the possible and the impossible. 

The boy girl most difficult en- 
courage the one who has active 
mind and resents the immature mate- 
rial that found most our first- 
year readers. The day fast coming 
when the first-year books will offer 
greater challenge the more mature 
child. present often feel des- 
perate the lack interest that this 
type child shows toward reading, 
but suddenly there comes day when 
discovers book that really likes. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY GROWING 
POPULARITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
VALUE 


settles down and short time 
reading astonishingly well. After 
finds his first book, feels independ- 
ent about looking for others that will 
interest him and too frequently 
leave him make his own choice. 

remember one outstanding case. 
boy resisted all attempts the part 
his teacher teach him read 
until discovered home Roose- 
velt’s “Letters His Children.” 
From that time was always able 
find book the school library that 
interested him. never occurred 
any question his choice for 
were relieved that had actually 
learned read. also began take 
genuine interest the results his 
reading tests, and his scores increased 
the satisfaction his teachers. All 
this happened the third and 
fourth grades. Later, when this boy 
had been promoted from the elemen- 
tary school, came back the junior 
school talk me. said, 
Ross, have criticism make about 
reading this school.” was 
little surprised for had been rather 
proud the boy’s interest spending 
his free time the library and 
his understanding his text books. 
“Yes,” continued, read far too 
much history. reading has been 
too one-sided.” 

Fortunately, the boy had gone 
English teacher the high school who 
had inspired him along other lines 
interest and appreciated the many 
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avenues that had been opened 
him. This boy later graduated from 
his class with honors. have cited this 
case for these reasons: first, encour- 
age teachers and parents take 
more hopeful attitude toward thése 
exceptional children who have the 
courage rebel against the mediocre 
material found too many beginning 
books; second, urge authors 
children’s books write simply 
more ambitious subjects; and third, 
suggest librarians that they have 
cards upon which child may write 
the names the books that reads 
that his reading may directed 
more intelligently. 


keeping record brings 
more serious the classroom than 
the library. our practice 
put premium reading many 
books. not willing commit 
myself saying that mistake, 
but should like have teachers 
pause and think about it. studying 
the biographies men and women 
who read great deal their child- 
hood, learn that they usually re- 
read their favorite books lovingly. 
may more profitable read few 
well-chosen books carefully than 
read long list superficially. This ques- 
tion the practice encouraging 
children read long list books was 
stopping the library and say- 
ing, have read this book four times 
just few days. took weeks 
when was the first grade.” The 
rereading that simple book was ex- 
cellent for that particular boy for 
had found the mechanics reading 
difficult, and now suddenly realized 
that reading was becoming not only 
easy but pleasure. 

What conclusion should draw? 
Shall keep records give them 
up? Keep them, should say, but don’t 
put too much emphasis them for 
fear child may either discouraged 
read just for the sake the record. 
Besides, there really accurate 
measure. impossible get books 
equal length and equal difficulty. 
However, writers first-year. text 
books should become convinced that 
the average primer should have 
many pages, many repetitions, and 
such and such vocabulary, may 
get fairly accurate measuring stick, 
but must also beware that such 
books not become too dull stimu- 
late interest. 

Our librarian uses the results the 


Stanford Achievement Tests guide 
her helping children find books 
read. When she sees child from 
the third grade come her desk 
ask for book, she does not say 
herself, “Here comes Mary, from the 
third grade. must help her find 
third-grade book.” Mary doubt 
the kind book she wishes, the 
librarian looks Mary’s record. 
Mary reading with the ability 
sixth-grade child, she given book 
that will suit her comprehension. Per- 
haps the book will topic which 
the third-grade children are studying, 
and Mary will able enrich the 
class discussions because her broader 
reading. This respect for the child’s 
ability appreciated the child and 
also gives the librarian pride 
doing her work more intelligently. 


the second week No- 
vember there sudden reminder 
from the book shops and the pub- 
lishers that “Children’s Book Week” 
has arrived. Then everyone who 
interested children’s books eagerly 
reads the latest book reviews and often 
frantically prepares talk the new- 
est books. one author has said, 
“Children’s Book Week heralded 
much Christmas heralded. De- 
cember suddenly upon and 
begin buy gifts for our family and 
friends. buy books for the chil- 
dren.” “Book Week for Parents,” 
planned school libraries, would 
worthwhile supplement school 
library. The topics for discussion 
might run like this: How many chil- 
dren’s books should buy this year? 
What are few the classics that 
child should become familiar with? 
What are few the best modern 
books? What are the two three out- 
standing books this year? Would 
child six enjoy any them? 

Stuart Sherman, his essay 
Book Week for Children,” advises 
parents use the title his essay 
slogan. shows that parent 
buys book week for his child from 
the age six the age fifteen, 
child would the proud possessor 
“468 choice volumes.” How many 
parents could boast such library? 
This number sounds rather ambitious 
for most families. book month” 
for children from the ages five 
twelve might safer slogan. the 
twelve chosen for each year there 
should few new books, but one 
need not too much concerned about 
the latest books, for children, unlike 
many their elders, are not really 


their reading. 


THE request Miss Julia 
Carter, head the Children’s Library 
Cincinnati, took the children 
two fifth grades the auditorium 
listen Master Skylark” given over 
the radio. The story was well told, but 
watched the expressions the 
children’s faces, did not feel that they 
were particularly interested. When the 
story was over, asked them they 
would have preferred read the same 
story. Some thought that they would 
and others that they would not. 
the whole felt that the superior 
readers preferred read and the 
poorer readers listen. The conclu- 
sion rather pleased suited 
theory that wished believe; but 
the more thought the future 
the radio our schoois the more 
realized that conclusion had been 
very superficial. was also afraid 
that own attitude might have’ 
colored the children’s responses. Sev- 
eral months later had the librarian 
ask this question the boys and girls 
the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades: “Would you prefer listen 
story over the radio read the 
same story book?” Out one 
hundred and forty-two children who 
answered the question, one hundred 
and nineteen were superior readers 
and twenty-three were below the score 
for their grade. Seventy-five preferred 
listen and sixty-seven read. 
Ability made absolutely difference. 
Some the most superior children 
said that they were sure that they pre- 
ferred listen. 

possible that the real reason 
that children wish listen stories 
told over the radio that are neg- 
lecting our duty reading aloud 
them? Perhaps, also, the great empha- 
sis that the schools are putting 
rapid silent reading may share 
responsibility. those who would 
keep alive the delightful custom 
reading aloud, the following books 
may suggestive. 


Booxs Reap 


The Cat Who Went Heaven, 
Elizabeth Coatsworth. Macmillan. 
Gay-Neck: The Story Pigeon, 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji. Dutton. 

Made-to-Order Stories, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. Harcourt. 

Tal, Paul Fenimore Cooper. Mor- 
row. 

Home Book Verse for Young Folks, 
Stevenson. Holt. 
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Program 


BOGGESS 


Principal, Hill School, Boulder, Colorado 


the most delightful and 
instructive assemblies ever given 
the University Hill School was what 
called Museum-Day program. was 
open anyone who could secure 
treasure from home which would 
suitable place museum. These 
objects were defined any sort 
relic which had special interest 
value because its age, history 
what might tell about period 
time now passed. Each classroom was 
allotted certain number minutes 
and asked adjust the presentation 
articles that time. Any child who 
brought exhibit was told pre- 
pare talk about it. 

There was much interest from the 
first, and children began rumaging 
through attics, old trunks, and chests 
and, with the help interested par- 
ents, brought light many treasures 
long-ago. Parents became enthusias- 
tic, and the effort grew the dimen- 
sions community undertaking. 
When the day the assembly came, 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY TOY 
KITCHEN. EXAMPLE LIVE MATE- 
RIAL HISTORY TEACHING 


Courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 


table was placed the platform and 
the exhibits were displayed. Back 
the table were the speakers eager 
tell their story. Briefly this what they 
told: 

Here shoe which was found 
near our school. reminder 


Note: Our plan publishing this 
year original, tested assembly pro- 
the schools. The assembly, conducted 
with pupil co-operation, one 
the greatest socializing influences 
the schools today. AMERICAN CHILD- 


HOOD, realizing this, has corresponded 
with the most progressive school execu- 
tives throughout the entire country 
discover those plans for better assem- 
blies that have proved their worth. 
Mr. Boggess’ contribution rich 
suggestion for any school. 


pioneer days when oxen were used for 
hauling the heavy prairie schooners 
which were the means transpor- 
tation when our community was 
founded. those days the feet the 
oxen were protected iron shoes 
nailed their hoofs, just horses 
were shod. This one shows the pecul- 
iar shape which the blacksmith had 


produce make the shoe fit the 
hoof. this specimen could speak 
could tell fascinating story pioneer 
life, the search for gold, the conquest 
the mountains and plains, and the 
hardships which were experienced 
those who first settled our western 
country. Listen while speaks!” 

Then followed imaginative story 
which the shoe told its own ex- 
perience and adventure, closing with 
these words: symbolize 
period importance nation’s his- 
tory and group sturdy pioneers, 
believe honored place should 
found for inan American museum.” 

Next came the exhibition old 
flint-lock rifle. It, too, had played 
part pioneering days and carried 
with story historical importance 
and interest. had crossed the plains 
and had stories tell great 
herds buffalo, roving bands hos- 
tile Indians, hardships and heroisms 
pioneering new country and pros- 
pecting for gold, and the stern justice 
meted out the vigilants. The story 
was told the unerring aim the 
sturdy mountaineer, and how this rifle 
brought down all kinds game for 
food, provided skins for clothing and 
thus stood constantly between the 
family and hunger and cold. was 
fascinating talk both teller and 
listeners. 


Now boy appears with book 
Polyglot Bible which has been his 
family for century more, and 
which regarded great treasure. 
tells its history, which has been 
learned partly from his mother and 
partly from research histories and 
encyclopaedias. speaks earnestly 
and the children give grave attention 
tells what high esteem the 
book held. feels sure that some 
day will hold valued place some 
museum. 

And here comes girl. She picks 
bit dainty lace and begins 
story which dates back more than two 
hundred years the life her great- 
great-grandmother and land be- 
(Continued page 40) 
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Experiences Creative Weaving 


ORA STRANGE KILBORN 


most progressive teachers 
realize that the child not educated 
when has gained certain amount 
knowledge. needs acquire 
proper habits, desirable attitudes 
mind and certain amount skill. 
Although the size public-school 
classes makes impossible give each 
child the amount attention neces- 
sary train him the full extent 
his ability, teachers have become con- 
vinced that superimposed course 
study fails reach the desired goal. 
Whenever children have been set free 
carry out their ideas their own 
way they have acquired surprising 
amount education through their 
experiences. 

the time they have reached the 
second grade they are familiar with the 
community life about them. Then the 
Social Studies aim enlarge their 
outlook and make them somewhat ac- 
quainted with unfamiliar peoples. 

Under skillful teacher curiosity 
concerning primitive conditions 
easily aroused. The study Indian 
life always proves absorbing 
interest and furnishes motivation for 
many forms activity. Among the 
activities suggested and carried out 
the children, weaving takes im- 
portant place. All that necessary 
simple loom which children can 
usually make themselves, some yarn 
and little patience learning use 
our greatest tools, the fingers. 

Sometimes the interest one child 
arouses that many others. The ex- 
perience one teacher proves this 
fact. Although the children her class 
were becoming familiar with Indian 
life through stories and pictures, there 
had been suggestion that any one 
should try weave. One morning 
boy appeared with primitive loom 
which consisted two small branches 
tree with long piece common 
string wound back and forth around 
them. The class immediately asked, 
“How are going make stand 
can weave it?” They 
realized was impossible follow 
the Indian method tying the loom 

The whole class attempted solve 
the problem, and after many sugges- 


Supervisor Art, East Orange, New Jersey 


tions had been made they decided 
tie the upper stick two tacks placed 
under the chalk rail and fasten the 
lower stick two tacks driven into the 
floor. 


boy was interested only 
the construction the loom and 
showed it, but girl was 
anxious weave. Some days later she 
was found sitting front the loom 
trying weave with worsted that 
had appeared from unknown source. 
few days later became quite evi- 
dent that the boy who made the loom 
had been watching her efforts, for 
appeared with much larger loom with 


WHEN STUDYING PRIMITIVE LIFE, 
INTERESTS CHILDREN MAKE THEIR 
OWN LOOMS 


notches cut the stick hold the 
warp threads place. This second 
loom worked the satisfaction the 
whole class. 

Interest increased such extent 
that the teacher hunted some looms 
that had been made the manual- 
training shop. these least half 
the class made individual rugs their 
own design. 

large rug made another sec- 
ond-grade class was the result 
entirely different motivation. After 

(Continued page 40) 
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Art Education Belongs the Schools 


JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


century ago men unusual foresight began crusade place art educa- 
tion within the reach the public-school children this country. Faced with the neces- 
sity convincing people whose ideal was utility, those pioneers labored sell the idea 
that utility and beauty could combined and the pleasure living greatly enhanced 
that combination. century progress towards that ideal has resulted recognized 
art courses practically every progressive school system America. Compulsory art 
education integral part the program many our states. have become art 
conscious and realize that the common tools everyday life are not less useful because 
they are beautifully designed. 

The history art teaching our public school has been one slow and painful prog- 
ress. time until the present have educators lessened their efforts add the cultural 
feature art the life the American public. 

The effect those efforts the commercial world very apparent. subject our 
curriculum plays more important part American industry. Standards utility have 
become well established that there very little choice between the products rival 
manufacturers, but they are competing today for beauty design and color. The auto- 
mobile industry being developed around the idea making the modern car artistic 
design and color possible. Compare automobile ten years ago with any 
present-day model and note the part that applied art has played that industry. 

Visit the “ten-cent” store and note the art work expressed the cheapest merchan- 
dise. Every buyer knows its value and will frequently sacrifice actual value for eye appeal. 
large manufacturer recently stated the writer that had been obliged cut every 
department his business meet market conditions but had paid more money for art 
work than normal times. found absolutely necessary meet competition 
his field. 

factories and offices find men who never went beyond the grades school using 
slide rules for rapid calculations. They don’t know how they arrive the result but they 
accomplish quickly. Some had study high mathematics arrive the same 
result slow and tedious process computation. There are many mechanical short 
cuts accomplish the results obtained the R’s.” There is, however, 
rule” for culture. requires training for which man has never invented mechanical 
equivalent. The R’s” are essential factors our educational system but certainly 
they are not the sum total requirements for well-rounded man. 

unfortunate that some school departments have eliminated art from their courses 
study first move economy program. Such procedure not real economy; 
rather decided curtailment educational opportunity. The American public does not 
desire, neither will tolerate, lessening educational opportunity. Our objective should 
the maintenance opportunities more economical basis. subject our 
contributes more the happiness and well being the individual than does 
applied art. has produced better homes, more pleasing and better communities, and 
has added materially the health and happiness our citizens. The place art our 


public and private life assured and certainly has very definite place every educa- 
tional program. 
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The Bulletin Board Language 


Teaching 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


closely integrated school 
program, bulletin-board exhibits serve 
many purposes interest specific 
classes and the school whole. 
Both the desire learn and the quality 
the learning are thus influenced. 
They tend stimulate pupil thinking, 
awaken new interests, direct pupil ac- 
tivities, and give opportunity for 
growth discrimination and judg- 
ment. 

Use classroom bulletin boards 
means enriching the language op- 
portunities children. children 
know that language papers are 
exhibited this way they are more 
anxious good written work. 
something new appears upon the board 
each day, the children will form the 
habit consulting when they enter 
the room. Pictures and material may 
placed above thought-provoking 
questions order stimulate conver- 
sation. 


For example: 
THE First THANKSGIVING 
Where have you seen this picture 
before? 
Can you tell the story the people 
it? 
found these the woods. 
What tree did the leaves come from? 


The postman starts from here. 
What it? 

Where it? 


The bulletin board may used for 
such items general class interest as: 

Directions and suggestions for 
class activities. 


You will find clay for making 
the fruit for our store the table. 
You may make apples, bananas, and 
pears. 

Twins Primer find out what 
make for our Dutch garden. 


Health, safety, and building rules 
composed the children 
trated pictures. 


Zenos Scott, Superintendent 


Rules concerning care books 
composed children. 

Posters telling interesting things 
about certain books stories. These 
may used the Library Corner. 

Seasonal bulletins. Examples: 

March, after several pic- 
tures children the wind and 


Note: part the recent revision 
the Springfield, Massachusetts, course 
study reading and language, 
this outline for more creative use 
classroom bulletins will found 
helpful. The most effective teaching 
language correlates experiences and 


records. makes reading inte- 

grated part the child’s school and 

community activities. The account 

given here class excursions and the 

resulting records the children made 

may adapted the needs any 
group. 


children flying kites had been placed 
the bulletin board, the children 
suggested that “Windy Days” and 
“Flying Kites Windy Days” 
would good names for them. These 
were accordingly printed and placed 
the bulletin with the pictures. 
Stories about the pictures provided 
material for conversation 
The poem, “The Giant Wind,” was 
enjoyed and taught. Parts were 
copied and illustrated. These papers 
then appeared upon the bulletin. 
Later some personal-experience sto- 
ries about playing flying 
kites were added. 

April pictures suggested 
the title, “April Days,” were used 
with original and class stories about 
the pictures. Other stories about 
dandelions, robins, and budding 
trees, were added complete the 
April bulletin. 

Cumulative bulletins. 

Starting with single picture, 
complete bulletin board may show 
several related pictures, short poems 
parts poems copied and illus- 
trated the children, copy 


class story, and some original stories 
suggested the discussion. 


sharing the building bul- 
letin board brings about many lan- 
guage experiences. Often there large 
bulletin board the hall, and each 
room turn responsible for supply- 
ing new and interesting material 
remain there for certain period. Each 
class has opportunity visit the 
bulletin board. The visit followed 
discussion the classroom. 

Such uses the building bulletin 
board the following create language 
opportunities and help strengthen 
language habits: 

Beautiful pictures exhibited with 
descriptive poems awaken new inter- 
ests and encourage the children 
memorize poetry. 

Exhibits materials related 
the work Social Studies promote 
discussion. Examples: Textiles, Indian 
relics. 

Letters from children provide 
real purpose for letter writing. 

Simple current-event items fur- 
nish subjects for thought-provoking 
discussions. 

Lists good books exhibited with 
attractive book jackets encourage read- 
ing and guide children’s choice 
reading materials. 


Type Lesson. Our Trip the William 
Pynchon Memorial Building. Situation: 

Leading community celebra- 
tion the children were taken the 
William Pynchon Memorial Building 
for the purpose giving them better 
understanding colonial life and cus- 
toms. This excursion furnished mate- 
rial for many activities, including the 


making record book illustrated. 


with drawings. The children also made 
costumes for colonial play which they 
presented part the celebra- 
tion. 

The bulletin board was used every 
day for notices, giving information, 
directing activities, and making 
comments. The items which were 
placed the bulletin board are given 
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below the order which they ap- 
peared: 


Dear CHILDREN: 

Should you like take trip the 
William Pynchon Memorial Building 
see some things people used long 
ago? you wish go, ask your father 
and mother this noon they will allow 
you go. Please tell this afternoon 
that can plan for the trip. 


Bus 
Good morning, girls and boys. Are 
you all-ready for our trip? The bus 
starts 1:30 p.m. must all 
time. 


have surprise this morning, 
children. Lewis brought seventeen 
colonial pictures from the City Library. 
Irene brought eleven more. You will 
find them our Library Corner. 


you know who this is? 
picture William Pynchon. Why 
honor him? was one the 
founders Springfield. The William 
Pynchon Memorial Building named 
for him. 


Did you like the wall paper that 
saw the front hall the Pynchon 
Memorial Building? came from 
France, away across the ocean. These 
are the names the places shown 
the wall paper. 


Our ror Topay 
You may draw pictures the colo- 


nial things you saw. You may write 
stories about our trip. 


Did you see the big fireplace? Should 
you like make real fireplace for our 
schoolroom? Leo and Thomas may 
talk about their plan with the other 
boys. 

You may start making the fireplace 
today. Irene going bring some red 
paint for the bricks. must have 
some big logs wood for the fire. Who 
could bring two kettles hang the 
hooks? Who could make old broom? 

you remember the Grandfather’s 
clock the top the stairs? You may 
draw it, cut out paper, make 
plasteline. 


four-poster. like your bed? Should 


you like sleep it? You may draw 
picture it. 


What this little bed called? 
trundle bed. The children slept it. 
Could you draw the big bed with the 
trundle bed under it. 


12. COLONIAL CRADLE 
Does your baby sleep cradle like 
this? You may draw picture it. 


Did you see that very large chair 
upstairs? you know who used sit 
it? That was William Pynchon’s 
chair. 


14. STAGECOACH 

What was the largest thing saw 
the basement? was the old stage- 
coach. You may draw picture it. 


What this? Could people long 
ago buy their clothes stores 
do? Could you draw picture this 
spinning wheel? 
16. 
Did the Pilgrims dress do? 
Could you draw picture Pilgrim 
girls and boys? You will find some 
clothespins the window. Take some 
black, gray, and white paper and make 
some Pilgrim dolls. 


(In Feather 

you remember the story read? 
Should you like play it? Read the 
story again before school. ready 
tell what need order play it. 


18. List CHARACTERS FOR OUR 


Lewis 
Mistress 
Prudence Pynchon........... Evelyn 
Humility 
Thankful Pynchon..............Ida 


19. ror Topay 

The Indians may finish their head- 
dresses. The girls may sew their 
Pilgrim costumes. are going 
make our record book today. There 
will stories and drawings about our 
trip it. 
20. 
Dear Friends: 

should like have you come and 
see our play. shall present 
Thursday afternoon three o’clock. 


22. THE ARABELLA 

The Pilgrims came from England 
this ship. the Arabella. You can 
see one like you Boston this 
summer. 


record book was made telling 
the experiences the class the trip 
and things seen the Pynchon 
Memorial. Ten large illustrations were 
made the children and sentences 
describing the pictures were composed 
the class. Two examples follow: 


DRAWING STAIRS AND CLOCK 


went these stairs. saw the 
big clock. Grandfather’s clock 
and very old, but still ticking. 
The clock very pretty. like look 
it. 


DRAWING STAGECOACH 


basement. Long ago people rode it. 
There seat outside for the man with 
the horn. blew the horn tell that 
the coach was coming. 


ASSEMBLY 


This work directly related 
the assembly program. Whether the 
assembly the informal getting to- 
gether few rooms the more for- 
mal auditorium assembly given before 
large group, presents many oppor- 
tunities for varied language activities. 
These assembly programs should 
natural outgrowth the work the 
room rooms participating. only 
one two rooms are invited 
certain grade see play, hear about 
completed unit work, listen 
songs and poems, some preparation in- 
volving language activity neces- 
sary. 

The rooms invited should re- 
ceive note invitation. often 
desirable send oral and written 
messages teachers and others who 
have contributed material who have 
given help. Notes thanks are often 
sent. Some child may chosen act 
host hostess the assembly and 
little speech welcome may 
planned. Discussion the arrange- 
ment the room care for visitors 
also necessary. Explanations work 
shown may given. 

moving pictures, large drawings, 
articles made the children are 
shown they will compose their talks 
about them. The class teacher should 
suggest improvements. the 
speech has been composed the only 
requirement that given clearly 
with glaring grammatical errors. 
exactly the same words each time. 
few children need learn things 
rote but the others should not 
hampered. 
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Social Studies the 


Kindergarten 


KANSAS CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Alice Cusack, Director, Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


objectives should 
considered planning development 
the social studies the kindergarten. 
desire bring about children 
growing habit self-control and 
obedience, habit respecting the 
property others, ability talk 
turn and listen when others are 
talking, and the ability work and 
play harmoniously with group. 
Kindergarten children need observe 
simple health rules, see tasks 
accomplished and them without 
being reminded, growing habit 
acting and responding with promptness 
and orderliness, appreciation the 
number people who contribute 
the comforts and pleasures the child’s 
life. their creative efforts, the kinder- 
garten group should learn satisfaction 
from finding materials helpful work- 
ing out plans and increasing apprecia- 
tion the need conserving materials 
and time. 

These aims may seem too far- 
reaching accomplished, but 
through day-to-day social contacts, the 
skillful leadership the teacher, and 
the real situations encountered, the 
kindergarten offers more fruitful ground 
for developing relation 
between the child and his environment 


than any other school level. The out- 
line which follows indicative social 
science adapted habit formation 
the young child: 


Note: The new kindergarten Course 
Study, Kansas City, from which 
this extract taken, example 
progressive education expressed 
the organization work this early 
age level. Kansas City has main- 
tained kindergartens for forty years. 
This is, however, the city’s first 
printed course study for kinder- 
gartens, the result long experience, 
comparison tested units work, 
and conferences with teachers. The 
purpose present enlarged 
point view rather than prescribe 
formal procedure. The 
Study commends itself inspira- 
tional for continuous effort the 
part the kindergarten guide 
children, through activity, into crea- 
tive thinking and doing. 


Special Days and Festivals 
Child Tendencies 


Physical 


Desires activity 
Wants “go 


PLAYING HOUSE LEADS THE CHILD'S 
UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION 


HOME LIFE 


Kansas City Public Schools 


Wants new experiences 
Handles whatever sees 
Mental and emotional 
Shows curiosity about things the 
environment 
Likes new experiences and new infor- 
mation 
Asks questions 
Wants imitate activities that 
about him 
Likes leader 
Social 
Likes with people 
Desires work and play with others 
Desires participate activities that 
around him 
Likes participate dramatic play 
Farmer 
Postman 
Florist 


Child Experiences 
Opening days 

Getting acquainted with new people: 
teacher, classmates, principal, doctor, 
hygienist, safety patrols, custodian 

Becoming familiar with surroundings. 
Room: cloakroom, lavatories 

Building: exits, halls, auditorium, dis- 
pensary, principal’s office, drinking 
fountains, toilet rooms 

Playground: places for play, apparatus, 
school garden 

Having contact with equipment 
Furniture: table, chairs, piano, play 
apparatus 

Playhouse 

Supply cases 

Materials: toys, blocks, beads, clay, 
picture books 

Discussing and observing common rules 
the school: conduct halls and 
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playground, ways entering and 

leaving building, attention bells: 

tardy, recess, fire alarm 

Hallowe’en (fun and frolic) 

Talking about the fun the day 

Discussing good ways celebrate the 
day 

Planning Hallowe’en surprise 
For another room 
For mothers 

Decorating room 

Making articles for the lunch table: 
plates, napkins, baskets, doilies 

Making costumes: dresses, hats, aprons, 
headbands 

Making horns, rattles, false faces 

Bringing pumpkins school buying 
one the grocery store 

Making jack-o’-lanterns 

Listening stories and looking 
pictures about the day 

Singing songs about jack-o’-lanterns 

Discussing entertainment visitors 
Courteous behavior 
Enjoyable activities 

Participating Hallowe’en activities 

Thanksgiving “thank day) 

Talking about harvest experiences 

Fruit and vegetables seen the stores, 
the market, along the highways, 
the fields 

Products brought the city the 
farmer 

Trips the country 

Talking about Thanksgiving Day 

“thank you” day 

Day hospitality and enjoyment 
good things 

Taking excursions 
grocery store, market, farm 

Carrying farm activity 

Listening and telling stories about the 
day 

Hearing poems connected with Thanks- 
giving 


Listening and singing songs appro- 
priate the occasion 

Making “thank you” prayer 

Discussing good ways celebrate the 
day 

Planning party 
For mothers 
For another room 

Helping carry out party activities 

Formulating invitations 

Decorating room with nature materials 
articles made 

Making doilies, plates, baskets, napkins 

Making butter, biscuits, cookies, cran- 
berry jelly, apple jelly, apple sauce, 
popcorn 

Setting table and serving food 

Entertaining guests 

Making basket for some family 
enjoy 

Planning how help the Junior Red 
Cross fund 

Contributing the Junior Red Cross 
fund 


Christmas (spirit giving and receiving) 


Discussing experiences the season 
Trips downtown 
Things seen the windows and toy 
shops 
Stories heard over the radio 
Talking about Santa Claus 
When and how comes 
Where lives 
What does 
How help him 
How get ready for Christmas 
home 
school 
Decorating room 
With articles made children 
With holly wreaths, evergreens, mistle- 
toe 
Making gifts and Christmas cards 
For member family 
For other children 
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Going excursions 
see toys toy shop 
see Christmas decorations 
select and purchase Christmas tree 
Bringing toys and clothing for poor 
children 
Planning for entertainment, candy 
sale, bazaar make money for 
worthy purpose; e.g. provide 
Christmas treat for child 
orphans’ home hospital 
Enjoying the Christmas tree 
Making the decorations 
Trimming the tree 
Placing gifts about the tree 
Gathering around the tree 
Receiving gifts 
Sharing joy 
Enjoying Christmas stories, poems, pic- 
tures 
Creating Christmas stories and poems 
Hearing the story the first Christmas 
Enjoying Christinas music; songs, carols, 
records 
Enjoying film lantern slides about 
Christmas 


St. Valentine’s Day (messages love) 


Talking about valentines 
Why send them 
How send them 
whom send them 
Taking excursions 
store see valentines 
post office substation 
Making simple valentines 
Making verses for valentines 
Making boxes and envelopes 
Constructing mail box and stamp 
window 
Playing postman 
(Continued page 42) 


COMMUNITY SERVICE REALIZED 
THROUGH KINDERGARTEN PLAY 
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The Magpie Who Stole Milk 


Folk Play from the Land Noah’s Mountain* 
DOROTHY GLADYS SPICER 


THE 

Woman, who finds her milk for 
supper has been stolen hungry 

who loses his tail thereby, and 
has beg 

Cow give more milk. She re- 
fuses, however, until 

grass. But The Spirit the Field 
demands water from 

Warer Carrier, who asks 
egg from 

Hen, who, being sorry for the 
bird, gives two, and makes possible 
for the Magpie return milk the 
Old Woman, get back his tail, fly 
away and join his 


COSTUMES AND PROPERTIES 


Woman. Full yellow and 
purple flowered skirt. Three-quarters 
length purple jacket, fitted snugly 
the waist and full around the hips. 
Large white apron. White veil crossed 
under the chin front and thrown 
back over either shoulder. White cot- 
ton stockings and 
The Old Woman bent and crooked, 
and leans heavily her stick. 

one-piece 
suits black outing flannel painted 
white the breast and over the wings. 
Wings and tails are buckram painted 
black. The wings are fastened along 
the arms, but the hands are left free. 
The tail the principal magpie 
arranged can easily pulled off. 
The close hoods the garments are 
made resemble the heads the birds. 
The bills are buckram painted 
yellow. 

Cow. One piece, hooded suit 
brown outing flannel, upon which 
spots are sewed. Tail rope unwound 
the end. The hands and feet are 
covered the material. Buckram 
horns are attached the hood. The 
Cow amusing and grotesque. 

Water Carrier. Scarlet and 
white striped peasant blouse, black 
breeches, scarlet sash turban. 
Red stockings and black shoes. 
carries Oriental earthen water jar. 


Magpie and His Tail,” Armenian legend 
Wingate. 


Tue One-piece suit gray. 
Red flannel wattles and comb. Wings 
buckram, painted gray. 

who sits stool under piece 
green outing flannel, which spread 
unevenly over the right the stage. 
Act II, the child raises his head 
through hole cut the material. The 
neck has collar yellow flannel cut 
resemble the petals meadow 
buttercup. 

screens four sections painted with 
background mountain and fore- 
ground trees. 

Watt. the left the 
stage runs irregular stone wall. 
The wall constructed from row 
empty packing boxes, covered with 
gray outing flannel with gray stone- 
wall crépe paper. 

The milk pail the 
Old Woman and the smaller ones 
the Magpies are from the five-and- 
ten-cent store. 

MUSIC 

The music for the Magpies’ drill 
polka time. The drill may 
lengthened shortened desired, and 
many few Magpies may used it. 


ScENE 


green pasture the foot Noah’s 
Mountain. the right the pasture 


The Old Woman, leaning heavily 
her stick and carrying covered basket 
her arm, hobbles across the stage the 
Cow, who awaits her mistress impa- 
tiently. Patting the creature gently, the 
Old Woman picks pail, carefully 
wipes out, and begins milking. 

The Magpie, unseen the Old 
Woman and the Cow, restlessly hops 
back and forth along stone wall the 
left the pasture, and gazes longingly 
the milk.) 

Woman (speaking affectionately 
the cow): Such good, rich milk 
you give me! What fine supper 
have tonight with new cheese, 
fresh loaf bread and bowl hot, 
sweet milk! (She smacks her lips 
loudly.) meal fit for queen, 
sure. With your help, pretty crea- 
ture, old Zareh will never lack! 


(The Old Woman picks her pail 
and carries the left center the 
stage. She sets down the pail and begins 
hobbling about delightedly. First she 
uncovers the basket, takes out coarse 
linen cloth and spreads the grass. 
She then sets out empty earthen bowl, 
flat, thin loaf Eastern bread, and 
prece goat’s cheese.) 


Woman (sighing contentedly):. 


There! Everything ready last, 
save heating the milk. must gather 
some twigs and faggots make fire, 
and then for delicious meal! (She 
limps off stage, right, picking twigs 
she goes. The Magpie, meanwhile, 


hops down from the stone wall and’ 


hungrily eyes the foaming milk.) 

What luck! Here 
supper all ready for me. Milk, rich, 
creamy, fresh from the Cow! (He leans 
down, takes long sip from the pail and 
flaps his wings The Cow 
moves restlessly and moos. The Magpie 
samples the milk again and again.) 

(fluttering around the pail 
and singing): 


Oh, the milk, the milk, 
fresh and sweet! 

will make strong 
And quick and fleet! 


(Again leaning over take another 
draught, the Magpie tips the pail and 
spills every drop milk. does not 
see the Old Woman, who returning, 
her apron full twigs. With cry 
anger, the Old Woman seizes the Magpie 
the tail. The bird flies away, after 
repeated efforts, but obliged leave 


his tail the Old Woman’s 


The Magpie escapes the wall. The 
Old Woman shakes his taii the bird, 
and pounds the ground with her stick. 
The Cow moos sympathetically.) 

Woman: milk, milk, 
alas, good sweet milk! Wretched 
bird, spoil supper. (She covers 
her face with her hands and sadly rocks 
back and forth.) 

(He flaps his wings attract 
the Old Woman’s attention and speaks 
Chit, chit, chat! Chit, chit, 
chat! Old Woman, Old Woman, give 
back tail. Let take and 
fasten on, can fly away and 
join friends. 
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(lifting her head and 
again shaking the tail the Magpie): 
Bring back milk, and give 
you your tail, you black chattering 
rogue! 

(The Magpie drops his head miserably 
and gradually slumps down the stone 


wall.) 


(The Cow standing the left corner 
the pasture. The Magpie, approaching 
from the right, looks around nervously, 
fearing encounter with the Old 
the Cow’s side. last picks the 
empty milk pail and swings persua- 
sively under the Cow’s nose.) 

Cow, Cow, give some 
milk. (Confidentially, draws nearer) 
will take the milk the Old Woman. 
The Old Woman will give tail. 
(Gaily) will take tail and fasten 
and and join companions. 
(He circles around the Cow and flaps 
his wings, illustrate flying away.) 

Cow (obstinately shaking her head): 
bring grass, you want 
milk. 

(Dejectedly, sets down the 
pail and flutters over the Spirit the 
Field, who lifts his head and looks 
searchingly the Magpie): Field, Field, 
give some grass. will take the grass 
the Cow. The Cow will give some 
milk. will take the milk the Old 
Woman. The Old Woman will give 
tail. will take tail and fasten 
on, and and join companions. 
(He points upwards, stretches his wings 
and flaps them longingly.) 

eagerly): bring water, you 
want grass. 


(The Water Carrier appears the 
far end the field, water jar balanced 
his head. The Magpie intercepts the 
Water Carrier hopping and down 
his path.) 

Water Carrier, Water Car- 
rier, give some water! will take 
the Field. (He points the Spirit 
the Field.) The Field will give 
some grass. will take the grass the 
Cow. The Cow will give some milk. 
will take the milk the Old Woman. 
The Old Woman will give tail. 
(He turns around show that his tail 
missing.) will take tail and 
and join companions. (He steps 
forward, help himself the 
water.) 

Water (He moves away, 
chuckling and smacking his lips): Not 
fast, little brother! Not fast! 


bring egg for breakfast, you 
want water. 

(With drooping wings and hanging 
head, the Magpie hops off and almost 
bumps into the Hen, who proudly 
carrying her bill basket large, 
white eggs. The Hen, not heeding the 
Magpie, sets down her basket and gazes 
fondly the eggs. The Magpie stands 
wistfully regarding the eggs. length 
draws out large handkerchief from 
under his wing and wipes the tears from 
his eyes.) 

(speaking desperately): Hen, 
Hen, give egg! will take 
the Water Carrier. (Pointing the 
man.) will give some water. 
will take the water the Field. 
ing the Spirit the Field.) The Field 
will give some grass. will take the 
grass the Cow. (Pointing the Cow.) 
The Cow will give some milk. 
will take the milk the Old Woman. 
(He speaks hopefully.) The Old Woman 
will give tail. will take 
tail and fasten and and join 
companions. 

(She looks regretfully the 
eggs, and then the weary Magpie. 
She speaks slowly and with compassion) 
Here, little Magpie, take two 
eggs, you can get the water give 
the Field get the grass feed the 
Cow get the milk give the Old 
Woman get back your tail, you 
can fly away and join your companions. 

(Gleefully, flaps his wings 
and circles around the Hen before 
picking the eggs from the basket. 
The Hen clucks indulgently.) Oh, thank 
you, Hen, pretty Hen, for the eggs 
which will give back tail. 


(The Magpie darts over the Water 


Carrier with his eggs. The Water Carrier 


smacks his lips and places his jar 
the ground. The Magpie dips some 
water his bill and runs the Spirit 
the Field, whom sprinkles with water. 
The Spirit the Field claps his hands 
joyfully, and gives the Magpie wingful 
grass. The Magpie takes the grass 
the Cow, who moos with delight, and 
gives the Magpie pailful milk. 

the curtain drops the Hen 
clucking, the Water Carrier smacking 
his lips, the Spirit the Field clap- 
ping his hands, the Cow mooing and 
the Magpie chattering chit, 
chat, chit, chit, 


(The Old Woman, seated her milk- 
ing stool, drinking from her pail. 
The Cow frisks about delightedly. The 
Magpie, with restored tail, struts 


and down, stopping now and then and 
almost dropping backward effort 
look himself behind.) 

Woman (smacking her lips with 
satisfaction): Um, um-m-m! Such de- 
licious milk, beauty! 

Cow (chewing the grass the Magpie 
had brought her): Moo, 
Such sweet grass, mistress! 

(admiring his tail delight- 
edly): Chit, chit, chat! Chit, chit, chat! 
Such fine tail, friends! Now can 
fly away and join companions. 

fluttering heard off stage. The 
Magpie cocks his head and listens at- 
tentively.) Ha, what that? (He flaps 
his wings excitedly.) The Magpies! 
The Magpies! (Speaking happily.) 
They’ve come for me. They’ve come 
thank the Old Woman for giving 
back tail. 


(With rush wings, the Magpie’s 
Companions enter from the right and 
left. The Magpie utters cry joy, and 
joins the other birds, who spread out 
their wings and skip forward, surround- 
ing the Old Woman and her Cow. Each 
Magpie carries shining tin milk pail. 

The Magpies curtsy inward the 
Old Woman and her Cow, then outward 
the audience. Swinging their pails 
gaily, the Magpies then form two circles 
and move opposite directions, the 
outside circle the right and the inside 
the left. 

Again changing the opposite direc- 
tion, the circles skip. 

The Magpies fall into single file 
one large circle and two-step around, still 
swinging the pails rhythm the music. 

The circle stops. Each Magpie stoops 
and places his pail the ground. Four 
counts. 

Each Magpie imitates the act 
milking. Eight counts. 

All rise and place the pails their 
heads, right side up. Eight counts. 

All remove the pails from their heads 
and imitate the act drinking. Eight 
counts. 

Inverting the pails their heads, 
the Magpies curtsy inward the Old 
Woman and her Cow, then outward 
the audience. They skip from the stage, 
the right and left, balancing the pails 
their heads with one wing and flap- 
ping the other toward the audience. 

The Magpie who stole the Old Woman’s 
milk goes last all. bows and waves 
the Old Woman and throws kiss 
the Cow. 

The Old Woman claps her hands 
appreciatively. The Cow moos with 
delight.) 
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Studies Living Art 


Painted Eanger Irving Couse, N.A. 


pay, history 
the contrary, not American but 
American Indian festival. Without 
the friendliness and help developing 
native agriculture offered the Pilgrims 
the neighboring tribes, doubtful 
that little company English folk 
would have survived found our 
powerful nation. Although teach 
children recognize Thanksgiving 
time climax the story Plym- 
outh Plantation, have failed in- 
terpret for them this contribution 
made the Indians the season. 
Gratitude for the harvest and feel- 
ing thankfulness the Great Spirit 
were inborn the early American for 
many years before the coming the 
Pilgrims. The painting, Har- 
vest,” illustrates this fact and sym- 
bolic the real spirit the day 
should bring the attention 
young Americans. 

giving permission reproduce 
this painting, Mr. Couse wrote from 
his studio Taos, New Mexico, where 
doing noteworthy work paint- 
ing Indian types they survive our 
country today. said: “The paint- 
ing represents the rejoicing the In- 
dians the end bountiful har- 
vest and equivalent our own 
Thanksgiving celebration. The festivi- 
ties are accompanied the music 
the flute, the tom-tom, and singing. 
Taos the fiesta takes place Sep- 
tember 30, when races and dancing 
are enjoyed, the dancers lining 
along the three-storied pueblo pyramid 
with the spectators the housetops. 
Fruit, vegetables, and loaves bread 
are showered the dancers. 
time great rejoicing, and the festivi- 
ties offer opportunity for giving 
thanks the gods the harvest for 
past and continual 

“Indian Harvest” offers real inspi- 
ration for picture study this month. 
The subject illustrates family life and 
our dependence upon the earth for 
sustenance. The colors are warm, 
varied, rich and applied skillful har- 
mony. The man’s costume represents 
authentic primitive design, while the 
flute, the drum and the pottery carry 
out further the note decorative sym- 
bolism. The composition, through its 
arrangement figures, simple 
triangular form, leading the eye the 


massing vegetables the side the 
painting. The background painted 
warm vibrating colors typical the 
atmospheric conditions harvest 
time. The spirit the painting par- 
ticularly valuable for picture study. 
The artist’s genius expresses itself 
his interpretation Indian life de- 
tached from that our race and the 
confused rhythms our manner 
living. the Taos valley, where Mr. 
Couse spends the greater part the 
year, finds that remote and colorful 
Indian life which paints with unique 
skill. His canvases portray, not the 
savage warlike impulse that are too 
apt associate with the American In- 
dian, but peaceful agricultural pur- 
suits and family loyalties primitive 
setting which turn with relief 
from the problems machine-con- 
trolled civilization. 


began painting the Klick- 
itat tribe Oregon, and found them 
very difficult models because they 
were suspicious him. The first 
model attempted paint, 
ancient squaw, sat for one-and-a-half 
hours with her hands folded over 
her face; was thus that her portrait 
was painted. When the wise men her 
tribe discovered that sudden death 
did not visit the squaw because this 
ordeal, Mr. Couse had less difficulty 
securing models. Indian belief 
that the soul the model passes into 
the canvas when painting com- 
pleted. This belief became fact 
Mr. Couse’s pictures. The success 
his painting this tribe Indians 
convinced him that the American In- 
dian rather than the Normandy fisher- 
folk, which had attracted him the 
beginning his career, was his best 
source inspiration. 

studied the Sioux Indians, but 
they had been forced too close our 
civilization entirely satisfactory 
primitive types. Finally Taos 
found the Pueblo Indians. Mr. Couse 
settled Taos and became the friend 
and interpreter his Indian neighbors. 

The Pueblos are sun worshippers 
and socialists. They have maintained 
for generations most successful com- 
munity organization. Kit Carson, 
Indian agent, was for many years the 


Taos Indians’ first friend. The Pueblos 
Taos are farming people; corn 
their great crop. All these characteris- 
tics blend making them subjects 
for study primitive life well 
artistic impulse. 

Mr. Couse bought old convent 
for his home and studio, the most im- 
posing residence the Taos River 
valley. There has produced pictures 
Indian life expressive their 
native poetic values that has taken 
his place our greatest living painter 
the native American. His honors 
are many, including recognition 
Europe. this country, has been 
awarded prizes the 
Academy, New York, the National 
Academy Design, the Pennsylvania 
Academy Fine Arts, the Salmagundi 
and Lotos Clubs, New York, the 
Panama Pacific Exposition, Califor- 
nia, and many others. 

Because Mr. Couse’s paintings have 
been placed many permanent col- 
lections throughout the United States 
and may purchased the form 
prints for picture study, they offer 
tangible medium for developing art 
appreciation the schoolroom. The 
Metropolitan Museum, New York 
City, bought “The Peace Pipe,” one 
his best known canvases. Others 
Mr. Couse’s paintings contemporary 
Indian life are owned follows: 

Taos Indian,” the Na- 
tional Gallery, Washington, 
“San Juan Pottery,” Detroit Mu- 
seum; “Medicine Fires,” Dallas, 
Texas, Museum; “Evening,” Omaha 
National Gallery; “Sheep,” St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Museum; “Sacred Birds,” 
Cleveland, Ohio, Museum; “Indian 
Courtship,” Montclair, New Jersey, 
Museum; “Call the Flute,” Na- 


tional Arts Club, New York City; 


the Spring,” Reading, Pennsylvania, 
Museum; “Two Hunters the As- 
pens,” Santa Barbara, California, 
Museum. This only partial list 
Mr. Couse’s work represented 
permanent collections. “Indian Har- 
vest,” like many his other canvases, 
privately owned. 

This picture, rich its expres- 
sion all for which the season stands, 
may well bring children permanent 
Thanksgiving values. 
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INDIAN HARVEST 


From the Editor’s Desk 


how the Thanksgiving season can 
made vital the schools, this Novem- 
ber gives opportunity. There 
classroom celebrations; Thanksgiving, 
the majority our school children, 
anniversary, not day present 
rejoicing. This year probable that 
all have experienced losses; 
their homes our pupils have known 
what means have father without 
work, have had few good times and 
fewer the necessities life. Because 
this has been the rule, children and 
adults have reacted abnormal 
situation with fine courage and un- 
selfishness. This very fortitude 
nation distress our first cause for 
thankfulness this year. But the great 
opportunity Thanksgiving, 1932, 
lies our celebration nation’s 
largesse. There not schoolroom 
our land which cannot see its very 
doorstep the same co-operation sus- 
taining life that brought together the 
Indians and the Pilgrims. 


President’s Thanksgiving 
Proclamation belongs the schools 
this year never before, together with 
the story what the Federal Govern- 
ment has done during trying year 
relieve nation’s distress. The Junior 
Red Cross furnishes living story 
Young America work the relief 
suffering. Our abundant harvest 
illustrates vastly greater extent 
this year than last miracle for which 
are grateful. Correlating with the 
study harvesting, may plan ex- 
public markets, dairies, 
and freight terminals which show the 
vast and intricate mechanism food 
distribution without which the har- 
vest would never benefit the con- 
sumer. There not town without 
its local Community Chest organ- 
ized relief society whose workings may 
esting way part our great ad- 
venture meeting national emer- 
gency. 

The service alien peoples the 
building our town and village life 
needs brought the attention 
American-born children. Farming, 
marketing, the building trades, the 
making clothing, milling, the metal 
trades, even the roadside vegetable 


stand, the fruit stand city street 
corner, all receive impulse from the 
skill the foreign-born citizen. the 
manufacturing and rural life our 
communities children 
practical lessons world fellowship, 
bringing together Thanksgiving and 
Armistice Day. 


days between Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas fly. Let deeply 
thrilled this Christmas with the spirit 
childhood which the season com- 
memorates; making children happy, 
helping them make one another 
happy, may keep the season 
began. Making the most what 
have, and finding joy unexpected 
places, children do, will make this 
Christmas one always remember. 

The December issue AMERICAN 
will planned harmo- 
nize with this keynote. The Christmas 
tree will have new and unusually gay 
ornaments which Louise Tessin will 
describe, and her designs for gifts and 
greeting cards will simple and ef- 
fective. large poster will included, 
and there will other suggestions for 
unusual room decorations. 

Among the subjects suggested 
the editor this year prominent 
school executives was Makes 
Good School?” the idea pre- 
sented from the viewpoint rural- 
school supervision. Frank Lowth, 
author “The Country Teacher 
Work,” will write this subject our 
December issue. Timely for the school 
that temporarily handicapped the 
way materials will the article, 
“Trash Treasures our Kin- 
Duralde Boren and 


Pauline Leeman, both critic teachers, 
East Texas State Teachers College. 
would not Christmas without 
music; account school-made 
group orchestral instruments and 
their use Hutchinson, Kansas, 
public school, Adventuring Music,” 
will fill many other classrooms with toy 
symphonies. 


follows the Win- 
ter,” Elizabeth Smith, will tell 
how Atlanta, Georgia, schoolroom 
made vivid the Eskimo civilization 
closely connected with the winter 
geography class. “Waiting for the 
Carol Singers,” play with new and 
timely theme, has been written for you 
Lisabel Gay. All sorts and kinds 
tested gifts and holiday devices for the 
Christmas schoolroom will con- 
tributed our readers the Some- 
thing department. Among the 
stories for telling beside the Christmas 
tree will Goose Hangs the 
Stocking,” Miriam Clark Potter 
and “Saint Nicholas’ Helper,” Alice 
Wetherell. The most valuable new 
books for holiday purchase library 
reference will selected and reviewed 
with care. 

Our policy making 
tested helps for the teacher increas- 
ing our usefulness the school world. 
subordinate theory practice and 
accept only those manuscripts that 
represent either the experience the 
individual teacher group con- 
certed study the curriculum. 
those issues the year which offer help 
the celebration special seasons, 
the suggestion accompanied with the 
title, did it,” offers authorita- 
tive help. Whatever 
HOOD suggests for keeping Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas this year comes 
you straight from practical everyday 
doing, making, and playing. 

Economy prescribed this year 
the schools. But extravagance, inter- 
preted the colorful old word largesse, 
belongs our celebration Christ- 
mas. The festival was born the 
prodigality the scene Bethlehem. 
Down through the ages Christmas has 
symbolized lavishness giving with- 
out thought return. need re- 
member this our preparations for 
the schoolroom Christmas. 
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Our Corner Library 
(Continued from page 


viated list the articles made shows 
the experience gained using wide 
range materials. made such 
necessary articles for real library 
tables, armchairs, lamps, telephone, 
desk calendar, book stamps, card 
system, book-truck, fireplace, clock, 
rugs, book-ends, Corner Library 
sign, maps, pictures, table covers, mag- 
azine rack, vases, candles and holders, 
pillows and waste-paper basket. Dis- 
cussion about the need for and the 
placing and use these articles fur- 
nished wide opportunity for the chil- 
dren organize and express their 
thoughts. 

second chart was started 
the construction progressed. one 
headed, The Pieces Furniture 
Have Finished,” phrases instead 
words were used, increasing our phrase 
recognition. This furnished easy 
reading experience for our slow readers, 
and developed their desire read more 
intensively our newspaper and the li- 
brary books. 

Through this construction, which 
every child the class had part, 
the girls with cloth, needles and sew- 
ing machines, the boys with lumber, 
hammer, and nails, there developed 
desirable social and educational habits. 
These included 
through group work; (2) neatness; (3) 
co-operation; (4) promptness; (5) 
resourcefulness; (6) responsibility; 
(7) initiative; (8) service our 
neighbors; (9) meaningful thinking; 
(10) good habits caring for ma- 
terials and tools. 


entire program reading, 
language, spelling, arithmetic, art, 
writing, and music, was tied with 
the general plan the library. 
actually lived this enjoyable experi- 
ence from September December. 
Our trips and activities furnished the 
inspiration for story book, which the 
children wrote and illustrated. Pupils 
were always free use the charts and 
newspapers about the room find 
necessary words that were too difficult 
through measuring materials the use 
ruler and yardstick. Designing 
and color combinations were taught 
through actual experience the mak- 
ing book covers, table cover, pil- 
lows, and the painting furniture. 
Our writing included the practice 


all letters used such words might 
found vocabulary about li- 
brary. 

Our reading program was based 
this rich and varied vocabulary. Be- 
sides the actual reading and rereading 
charts and newspapers, origi- 
nated four live stories which furnished 
excellent drill material. awaken in- 
terest silent reading used such 
action sentences “Skip the li- 
brary desk,” “Run the book 
shelves,” thus tying our drill reading 
with our immediate experiences. 
Reading Club which included our best 
readers was direct result this 
project. large chart the shape 
book contained the names the chil- 
dren the club. When child finished 
reading library book, check was 
made for thought and content which 
was recorded, with the date, the 
chart together with small colored 
paper containing the name the 
book. 

The dramatization plays and 
stories found the library was 
worthwhile activity springing from 
this project. desire read real news- 
papers and magazines was shown 
the clippings that were brought for 
our bulletin board. The children be- 
came interested all types reading. 
our trips the neighborhood li- 
brary, read street signs, advertise- 
ments and store signs, showing that 
the children had definitely awakened 
our environment. 


completed, 
were ready use our library. Immedi- 
ately there arose the question 
library system, the use and care the 
books, library rules and library hours. 
decided visit the branch library 
for help and suggestions. Definite ques- 
tions were drawn the children 
for asking the librarian. These in- 
cluded: (1) How record books? 
(2) How join public library? (3) 
How place books shelf? (4) 
How many librarians are necessary? 
(5) Length time 
books? (6) The care books. 

This experience brought about so- 
cial problem behavior went 
and from the library. The children 
were very much impressed with the 
quiet the library from which grew 
our first library rule. This proved 
very profitable trip, resulted 
workable library system. was de- 
cided: (1) elect two librarians for 


term two weeks. (2) Each child 
was allowed two library cards, blue 
one and red one. The blue card was 
kept the librarian the desk, and 
the red one was kept the borrower. 
(3) The borrower took the red card 
the library, secured his book from 
the shelf, and went the librarian’s 
desk. (4) The librarian stamped the 
date due the book and the red 
card. (5) The librarian filed the red 
card with the blue one until the bor- 
rower returned the book. 

When began using our library 
found need for library rules which 
listed chart mounted our 
library. included such necessary 
rules as: 


Have clean hands. 

Take good care books. 
sure sign for books. 


Another interesting phase our 
excursion was the mapping our trip 
the neighborhood branch the pub- 
lic library. 

Because our happiness the out- 
come this project wished share 
our joy with the other boys and girls 
the school. planned Corner 
Library visiting hour for each room, 
wrote our invitations, and entertained 
with original poems and stories. The 
classes were invited inspect and use 
our furniture, read the books from the 
shelves, and see our library system 
work. 

interesting incident connected 
with our visiting program was that 
telephoning the kindergarten. The 
kindergarten group had built house 
for their term project. was play 
telephone. The kindergarten moved 
their telephone near our door, and the 
two groups talked loudly enough 
heard each other, creating real 
situation which many youngsters had 
never experienced. Thus proved 
the need telephone library. 

These child-planned, child-created, 
and child-conducted visits proved very 
enjoyable the entire school. Our 
term’s work was concluded very 


time December. gath- 


ered the library with the room 
darkened. Two children lighted candles 
the mantel the fireplace. 
Christmas tree, decorated entirely 
the children, stood the Corner Li- 
brary, and around sang our much 
loved Christmas carols, thus complet- 
ing successful and enjoyable term’s 
work. 
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MACMILLAN 
LEADERS 


Patch and Howe 


HUNTING 
OUTDOOR VISITS 


Two supplementary readers 
for nature study 


Hunting and Visits are 
informational readers for grades 


RUE 


The best possible material for sup- 
plementary reading Grades 1-3. 

The material fresh, never be- 
fore used school readers, and the 
stories are both interesting and 
worthwhile. 


The vocabulary carefully graded and checked 
with Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word Book. 


The type large and the length line and width 
margins correct for ease reading. 

Charming colored illustrations Maud and 
Miska Petersham, famous children’s illustrators, 
add greatly the interest. 


The books are sturdily bound and will wear well. 


The Series 
THE BOOK 


delightful primary reader, containing fifteen 
stories, all which are made entirely new 
material. Supplementary exercises, which are 
optional, furnish guessing games, things do, 


one and two respectively. They give 
information, story form, about the most common, 
and therefore the most easily accessible plants, 
birds, animals, and insects. Children are taught 
look fur these specimens their own dooryards, 
school gardens, parks, zoos, 
fields regions accessible both city and country 
children. 

The vocabularies have been checked against the 
Thorndike and Gates lists. Word lists are found 
the end each reader. Special features the books 
are interesting comprehension tests, questions 
the content, reviews, and conundrums, included 
appropriate intervals. Full-page color pictures, and 
numerous drawings black and white illustrate 


the stories. 


recognition and identification exercises, all linked OUTDOOR VISITS $0.84 


with the reading material. $0.68 
Dearborn 
UNDER THE STORY TREE 
stories that seem have emerged whole from 
whimsical child-world. Planned follow the 


KITTEN-KAT and COUNTRY 
primer and first reader respectively. the primer, 
where adopted the children. His experi- 

ences with these little friends are continued 
first reader, COUNTRY DAYS when goes 


ANIMAL LAND 


second reader. Fifteen stories and four verse 
selections. The original material presents some real 
natural history, and lot contagious fun. Silent 
reading exercises. $0.80 


THE BILLY BANG BOOK 


The friendly animals that appear ANIMAL LAND 
figure again this third reader. They befriend 
little lost boy, Billy Bang, and all spend gay year 
together the forest. 


THE GOOD-TIME 
BOOK 


very easy primer, planned 
precede the F-U-N BOOK. 
gives the daily experiences 
group children with their 
pets, friends, family 
life. $0.60 


the country for vacation with one the children. 

Both are characterized extremely simple 

vocabularies, and are equipped with silent reading 
exercises. Illustrations color. 
COUNTRY DAYS 


that supply many needs for primary 
j 
a 


MACMILL 


THE GATES READING SYSTEM 


READING the Natural Outcome 
Pursuing Well-rounded and Enjoyable 
Program ACTIVITIES embodied the 


WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


BOOKS teach reading introducing chil- 

dren related series interesting and valuable activities. 

pursuing these activities, the children encounter situations 
arranged that the responses they make have learning the con- 
sequence. Reading abilities are achieved economically and happily 
the careful provision and coordination the many factors 
the learning situation. 


THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS reading taught intrinsic 
part child’s life and experience. Activities are introduced 
connection with series topical units. The character these 
units may seen from partial list: Life the home; life the 
school; familiar pets; life the farm and the country; life 
city; Christmas and winter activities; friendly animals; moving pic- 
tures; the seasons; the circus; fairyland and fairy stories; Indians; 
humorous events and stories; fables and old tales about familiar 
experiences; facts, stories, and legends about our stories 
and materials about other countries; magic plays, 
games, and circuses. 


Unified Course Word-mastery 
and Thought-getting 


THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS, the “mechanical” and 
trainings are combined. new type organization, the mechanical skills 
are developed naturally during the normal activity reading for the thought. 
The pupil taught make use context clues and given ample practice 
attaining proficiency. Each new word appears meaningful setting, 
sufficiently rich clues insure success high proportion efforts 
make out. Thereafter, repeatedly encounters the new words regular 
reading contexts. 


The Gates method selects the word the first unit perception. The 


pupil first learns recognize several words. Then, able read phrase, 
and possibly whole paragraph. 


THE 


GATES AND HUBER: 
Peter and Peggy (Primer) 


Preparatory Boo 
First Grade Manual GATES 
Round the Year (First Reader) Fourth 
Friendly Stories (Second 
Rea er) . . . 6 Fifth Gra 

Second Grade Manual Le: 
Makeand Make-Believe (Third 


Howard 


THE LANGUAGE 
GARDEN 


Primary Language Book 


The figurative idea the 
garden runs through the boo 
which contains all, 
lessons. Every child has 
guage garden, which 
plant. Any speech work done 
shows that garden flourish the 
ing. Errors that creep are 
foxes that spoil the vines.” vocab 
trations the Petershams. hay 
PRIMARY LANGUAGE 
BOOK accompany 
LANGUAGE 
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BOOK SERIE 


Preparatory 


Hours (Fourth Reader) $0.80 


8 
er) Fourth Grade Manual press 
easant Lands (Fifth Reader) 
Preparatory Book press 
8 


Leaves (Sixth Reader) 
Sixth Grade Manual press 


Howard 


AGE NUMBER 
FRIENDS 


Primary 


lone situations that occur 
child’s own life interest- 
and humorous way. Simplicity 
vocabulary and clarity expres- 
have been given careful con- 
Also illustrated the 
$0.72 


The Imagistic Presentation 
Primary Number 


THE SERIES 
NUMBER BOOKS 


imagistic presentation primary number work based 
the fact that the child thinks terms terms 
objects, terms the concrete. observation, the child 


knows one flower, six apples, five cups, eight houses, nine coins, 
seven boys. knows experience actual numbers long before 
recognizes that the child’s experience with reality, with actual 
numbers, not figures, and that his thinking must developed 
terms images things before can handle arithmetical symbols, 
processes, abstract ideas them. 
The imagistic presentation therefore fixes concept the 
child’s mind through imagery. gives him the say five, 
implanting his consciousness the idea five; five fingers, five 
pencils, five steps, five splints (gradual transition), five rings, five 
dots, five lines, five anything—until through this variety ofimages 
has mastered the general idea five completely that recog- 
nizes itin any situation. Then, and then only, figure 
introduced and tied with its corresponding concept. 
Just the child has acquired number concepts, given 
concepts numerical processes, always through imagery. 
not given the signs until has imagistic concept what 
operations they express. not asked memorize, say, that 
until the evidence that truth has grown his 
mind the result his own experience and activity. 

‘The Picture Textbook 
$0.80 

CHILD’S SECOND 
NUMBER BOOK 
Parts and II, each $0.68 

CHILD’S THIRD 
NUMBER BOOK 
Parts and each $0.64 


outstanding 
group 

supplementary 
readers for the 
youngest pupils. 

Coolidge 

LITTLE FACE 


Twenty-one stories told Old 
Grandmother and Wa- 
village. Many these stories have 
been told the author Indian 
friends, and embody the authentic 
myths that romantic race. They 
here retold simple, familiar 
for the third-grader. The 
have captured the spirit the tales 
their delightful colored illustrations. $0.80 


Adams 


FIVE LITTLE FRIENDS 


Bob and Betty, Paul and Peggy, and little Dot, are 

five friends who all the same school. And 
what fun they have, both school and play! 
They have play-circus, they visit grand- 
father’s farm, and they play the beach, among any 
number other thrilling adventures. The simple 
vocabulary, suited the abilities second-grade 
children, puts these stories real-enough girls and 
boys within reach the youngest reader. $0.80 


Holt 
THE STORY-A-DAY BOOK 


Dog Rags and Gray Cat wandered long time 
before they found the house where Jill lived, but 
after that life unrolled story-a-day fashion. This 
collection original and adapted narratives 
suited the reading abilities the first second 
grades. Interesting testing and silent-reading exer- 
cises are supplied, well charming illustrations 
color. $0.80 


Ross 
more than all other types practical ma- 
make the most universal appeal children. 
The playing the games, following the reading 
the directions, affords simple means testing 
reading ability. This book contains forty-four dif- 
games and “counting-out” rhymes. 


trated the Petershams. $0.60 


Cobb 


CHALK TALKS 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 


This lively course health and safety that uses 
the blackboard freely and employs children’s love 
drawing. presents material story form, using 


Fifth Avenue 


Boston Chicago 


leading characters quaint personifications such 
Lady Bristle-Brush, Phil Whiteface, and Mr. 
Playfair. One hundred and forty drawings are re- 
produced white lines black background for 
ready copying imitation the blackboard. $0.80 


Wayland 


HISTORY STORIES 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Interesting stories world history read 
pupils the first and second grades, read 
those the third and fourth. Most the subjects 
are taken from United States history. The characters 
are few and distinct, the style simple, and the 
vocabulary suitable young children. large 
number these stories are especially appropriate 
for use holiday programs. Illustrated the 
Petershams. $0.72 
State Editions for California, Indiana, Michigan, 


WHAT SHALL PLAY? 


Sleeping Beauty, Tweedledum and Tweedledee, 
Cinderella, and others are just few the classical 
tales here dramatized simple form delight the 


$0.80 


boys and girls grades two 


four. The conversation natural, the action easily 
learned and directed, and the costuming very simple 
dispensed with altogether. $0.80 


Ayer 
THE EASY BOOK 


pre-primer, designed provide the pupil with 
the ability recognize, sight, number com- 
mon words and phrases, thus simplifying for him 
the beginning the primer. The stories are charm- 
ing, simple narratives the adventures Tom, 
Tom’s Baby Sister, his Father, Mother, and Teddy 
Bear. Every page illustrated color the 
Petershams. Paper $0.28 

Flexible Cloth $0.40 


Mail Service Department Order these books from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York, 


Atlanta San 
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Art Childhood 


ORDER find the real spirit 
this month the art classroom, let 
look over this group fine-art re- 
productions which portray vividly 
the color and peaceful atmosphere 
this season. 


Autumn Oaks,” Inness 

“Hunting Autumn,” Adams 

“The Cornfield,” Constable 

Mill Pond,” Inness 

Peace and Plenty,” Inness 

“Pilgrims Going Church,” 
Boughton 


Far north this season trees may 
already leafless, while little farther 
south they are still flashing gay crim- 
son, scarlet, yellow and orange foliage 
over the hills and valleys. This the 
most colorful time the year the 
north and east, while the west and 
south claim their best display the 
spring and summer, when blossoming 
flowers and shrubs offer another color 
scale. Autumn colors are all warm, for 
everything green now changing 
russet and gold, and verdant hills are 
drying soft tan and yellow. 

“Autumn Oaks” example 
this feeling. Can the class paint some 
trees autumn colors? Perhaps you 
have some your schoolyard. 
you live treeless country, study the 
shapes various trees from pictures 
and put them into autumn colors. 

Have you ever realized how very 
interesting seed pods can be? Sketches 
these pencil, crayon, color, 
black silhouette are delightful make. 

“The Cornfield” attractive with 
its shaded foreground and brilliant 
stretch the distance. Can the pupils 
draw ear yellow corn? they 
know the Indian name for corn? Let 
them paint bowl steaming corn- 
meal and write all the facts possible 
about the food value corn. Corn 
used for feeding live stock, chickens, 
and also turkeys. Let make turkey 
border for the room. The bird may 
cut black silhouette, and with de- 
velop background some simple 
scene gay flat colors. See back copy 
the National Geographic Magazine, 
for natural coloring turkeys. 

Let the class write group de- 
scriptive words suggested these 


Autumn Art Lessons 


LOUISE TESSIN 


two pictures, yellow field, russet 
tree, brown cows, clouded sky. How 
has the artist succeeded picturing 
distance these paintings? Notice the 
difference the length the shadows 
these two pictures. What time 
day feel each picture portrays? 
Why? How these compare with 
and Plenty”? 

Here have lovely warm sunset. 
Let the pupils paint sunset. Make 


Note: Miss Tessin ready help 
you with your particular needs. She 
will glad answer letters, stating 
grade, age pupils, and phase 


subject which you need advice. 
Address, Louise Tessin, Milton 
Bradley Company, Park Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


the sketch first trees, houses 
ship sea. Then paint over the entire 
sky area with clean water. Next, hold- 
ing the paper upside down, while the 
paper still wet, paint light 
yellow coat, applying the color 
horizontal strokes. Add this, hori- 
zontal strokes that part the sky 
which behind the trees, houses 
ship, deep yellow and perhaps some 
orange. When this dry, turn the 
paper right side again, and finish 
the composition with additional colors, 
black silhouette against the 
gay setting. 

For suggestions sky line, you 
may portray city church steeples, trees 
from outdoor sketches, even travel 
distant lands, Holland for mill 
scene, Hawaiian palm beach. 

and Plenty has suggestion 
quiet, winding stream. reflects 
the color the sky. Compare these 
with the reflections “The Mill 
Pond.” the latter, trees grow 
close the water’s edge that theirs 
the color reflected the water. 


cannot see the mill, but all. 


know something about mills. Let the 
class paint mill Holland, green 
grass and some trees about it, and all 
the gay colors the mill and greenery 
reflected the placid water front 
the setting. The sky should 


clouded somewhat, like the first two 
pictures described. 

Then there are quaint French rural 
mills that turn pivot base. These 
are nearly always setting pleas- 
ant fields. 


“Hunting Autumn” offers an- 
other color scheme for distance and 
different tree growth. What may 
suppose the man hunting? Let the 
children cut colored orblack silhouettes 
rabbits, geese quail. From mov- 
able paper puppets, can develop 
excellent action figures men hunt- 
ing, like the one the picture, 


Indian hunter, African hunter, 


Eskimo fishing, illustrate some 
the stories famous American hunt- 
ers foreign jungles. Can the class 
write story about the protection 
animals, why some animals are be- 
ing exterminated? What does gopher 
farmers hunt down coyotes? With the 
dry-brush method and simple cut 
stencils, can make some fine bor- 
ders animals, birds fish. 


“Pilgrims Going Church” in- 
deed interesting picture study 
for this month. Here find that snow 
has already fallen. These people were 
very religious and stern. Surely they 
must have smiled, too, but always 
feel they were serious aspect. Surely 
they must have expressed pleasure 
when some Indian brought turkey 
into the settlement Plymouth, and 
offered exchange for string 
brightly colored glass beads. 


Let draw Pilgrim poster. 


cent such features cheek bones, eye- 
brows, the turn the mouth, and slant 
the eyes. cut-paper bow, one 
black ribbon, can pasted the 
collar instead painting on.) 
There must have been deer those 
New England woods. Let the class 
paint, cut linoleum blocks, deer 
and trees. illustration the 
Mayflower would effective. Other 
animals may illustrated, the little 
dog the page Simple Linoleum 
Block Prints for Cards. Linoleum 
block prints are easily done, espe- 
cially the ready-mounted blocks 
(Continued page 43) 
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Thickness lumber inch. 

Mark places set nails, drill 
holes these points which 
set small wooden pegs. Cut hole 
center for pincushion. 

Cut bird design. Sandpaper all 
parts smooth and set them together. 
Make small green pincushion 
glue into hole after all the painting 
and finishing have been done. Notice 
that hole for pincushion does not 
pass all the way through the base 
—A. 

Finish with four rubber tacks 
base. 


BIRD HERE 


PIN CUSHION GLUED INTO HOLE 
WOODEN BASE 


GREEN 


Paint oil colors. When dry, give 
surface coat white shellac. 
Painting may done enamel 
colors. Tube oil colors may mixed 
with white household enamel pro- 
duce all tints desired. Enamel paint- 
ing needs other finish. 

Wash brushes and mix colors with 
turpentine, gasoline turpentine 
substitute. not hide away color- 
soaked and dirty paint cloths. They 
may start fire. Always keep them 
open tin bucket. 

Clean brushes brighter 
colors. 


TACK 


BIRD YELLOW AND BLACK 

FLOWER LIGHT PINK AND 
YELLOW CENTER 

FLOWER LIGHT BLUE, ORCHID AND 
YELLOW CENTER 

LEAVES VARIOUS GREENS 

DARK BLUE EDGE 


BASE AND 
WOSDEN PEGS 


Tessin 
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STENCILS CUT FROM CONSTRUCTION PAPER. 

PAINT APPLIED WITH BRISTLE BRUSH ALMOST 

RULE PAPER LIGHTLY INTO SQUARES SIZE 
STENCIL. 

PAINT WITH WATER COLORS TEMPERA PAINT. 


4 NS 
IMPLE STENCILS 
HILDHOOD 
ght 
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LINOLEUM BLOCK 


CUT PAPER 


COLOR SCALE FOR FISH 
Background white 


blue-green violet 
yellow pale violet-blue 
4—light orange-red pink 


deeper violet-blue 


STENCIL 


LIGHT GRAY 


PAINTED 


PROBLEM SUGGESTIONS 
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\ 
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4 
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; 
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BLOCK 
WEAK BASE STRONG BASE CAREFULLY ANO 
INCORRECT cuT CORRECT CUT CORRECTLY 


APPLY TEMPERA COLOR 
TOOTH BRUSH 
WITH 


PAINT 
BRUSH 


PRINTERS 


STROKE 
KNIFE 


TOOTH 
WOLE 


SIZE 
SPATTER SNOW FLAKES ONTO CARD 


DESIGN HOLE MASK. 
CARD 


BRAYER SEE ARTICLE FOR 
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DESIGNED 
LOUISE TESSIN 


Linoleum blocks may have title and 
signature added hand, pencil. 


BLOCK-PRINTED PICTURES 
4 
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Winter Gardens 


Orr children have had such 
good time this winter watching their 
indoor garden grow that would like 
pass the idea others. 

was made from ordinary fish 
globe. Before the frost last fall, 
dug some wintergreen and arbutus 
plants and tiny root princess pine. 
Besides this found several different 
kinds moss. were very careful 
with both moss and plants keep 
much the original soil with them 
possible. 

planted our garden the glass 
globe, covering the roots the plants 
with the soil and the moss. damp- 
ened the ground and then covered the 
top the globe with square piece 
glass. placed the garden sunny 
window and watched grow, taking 
off the covering every two three 
days let get fresh air. seldom 
had water the sweating kept 
moist. 

One the children dropped pump- 
kin seed into the jar and sprouted 
and grew. Another one put Japanese 
cherry the soil, and all watched 
with delight burst open and 
started send out its many little 
plants. 

Barser CARPENTER, 
Marquette, Mich. 


Kindergarten Menu Books 


much discussion with the 
children concerning proper foods for 
each meal, ask them bring 
school pictures the various foods 
that they themselves eat for breakfast, 
dinner, and supper respectively. The 
colored advertisements food the 
current magazines make this task 
interesting and easy one for these 
younger children. also furnishes ex- 
cellent correlation between home and 
school. 

When these pictures have been 
sorted class, each child copies the 
words, Breakfast, Dinner, and Supper, 
strip colored construction 
paper. This turn pasted the 
top large piece similar paper. 
Under each heading are pasted the 
pictures the proper foods. 

Thus three-page booklet made 
each pupil. When all are finished, 
the best books are chosen according 


their choice foods and the attrac- 
tiveness the arrangement. The chil- 
dren are the judges. This project 
teaches health habits, and affords the 
children general practice cutting, 
pasting, and coloring. 


Note: This Department, contributed 
our readers from their everyday 
classroom experience, has 
helpful and popular. 

want your name it, telling 
original plans, how you solved 
teaching problem, how you are 
pressing new ideas developing the 
regular subjects the course 
study. 

Manuscripts should 
five hundred words; seasonal, sub- 
mitted three months advance. 
Send your ideas, enclosing self- 
addressed stamped envelope AMERI- 
can Editorial, Milton 
Bradley Company, 120 East 
teenth Street, New York, 


International News School 


some reader think day’s 
lesson International News worth- 
less one? Not she tries it! Try giving 


Monday’s morning exercises 


International News because the 
day most children can bring their pic- 
tures from the Sunday’s pictorial sec- 
tion the newspaper. If, however, 
Monday morning too busy, try 
the English period that day. In- 
struct the children bring one picture 
real interest them and able 
tell about their own words. This 
gives chance for oral expression. 
usually creates home interest, too, 
and will not long before the 
parents show real co-operation. 

have tried this plan for the past 
year, and the children are now ac- 
quainted with such people the Presi- 


dent, Yehudi Menuhin, Lindbergh, 


Mahatma Gandhi, Einstein, Edison, 
Madame Curie, and others. Pictures 
the Akron, the Olympic Games, the 
Capitol, and scenes China and Japan 
have become familiar. Pupils have 
learned recognize the Prince 
Wales, the King and Queen England 
and Princess Elizabeth. keep all 
the pictures big book made 


wrapping paper, tied with raffia. 
have hung where any child may use 
it. They review the pictures almost 
daily, and always proves enjoyable 
them before school. They soon learn 
that the newspaper supplies them with 
worthwhile news, well 
“Funnies.” 


Help the Study Abbreviation 


often have found that 
the children had difficulty getting ab- 
breviations fixed their minds. was 
overcome this way. 

told the children observe and 
count the way and from school, 
one day, all the different abbrevia- 
tions they saw. From this number they 
were each remember one and 
would give them. considered this 
just sample, but were done very 
well gave them white manila paper, 
and they made others display along 
the blackboard ledge. called this 
display Border Abbreviations.” 

most the children had pass 
some sort store, most them 
naturally remembered such abbrevia- 
tions pk., bu., qt., pt., gal. How- 
ever, some saw the street signs and 
they made such abbreviations 
Ave., Rd. Several passed doctor’s 
office, Dr. was remembered. The 
day’s abbreviations were completed 
with Mr. and Mrs. sign. 

This not only helped the class that 
one day, but found that started 
habit observation. Later the 
sign was noticed and, after going 
the city during the week-end, they 
noticed sale signs dry-goods stores. 
learned new abbreviations such 
yd., in., ft. The children enjoyed 
their study abbreviation after that 
and were quick learn. They es- 
pecially liked talk about the border 
the blackboard, criticizing the 
printing, coloring, and accurate cut- 
ting. 


Pioneer Project 


other day was fortunate 
enough view this project, and felt 
that history geography activity 
for third- fourth-grade children 
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could not surpassed. This particu- 
lar project was worked out “old- 
timer” East Texas for his own 
amusement, but would prove in- 
valuable the schoolroom. 

The log house was the center 
interest. The small logs which the 
house was built were cut from the limb 
pine tree. The roof was made 
miniature shingles. The windows were 
high under the eaves. They were 
square and had glass, but outside 
shutters. modern times these win- 
dows would called trap doors. The 
shutters were fastened the windows 
with broad strips leather. the 
right side the house was chimney. 
This chimney was built from the 
ground. It, too, was made wood, but 
was cleverly carved and looked 
though were made stones. Out- 
side the front door, which was directly 
the center the front the build- 
ing, hung tiny powder horn and gun. 
small coon skin had been fashioned 
from large one and tacked little 
the right the miniature firearms. 
the left-hand side the front door 
was stump. little bucket with 
gourd was placed the stump. the 
front yard were chickens, and the 
side yard near the chimney was 
pig. The pig was eating out small 
wooden trough. The animals this 
project were carved out wood, but 
visit ten-cent store would lessen 
the labor required reproduce this 
part the project. 

small bench directly under the 
coon skin rag doll, dressed repre- 
sent man, was seated. had 
trousers fashioned from some dark 
woolen material, faded blue shirt, 
and suspenders. White hair made 
cotton protruded from under gray 
hat. The features had been painted 
the cloth face. the side yard was 
miniature woodpile. Here old black 
mammy stood. She wore red calico 
dress and blue apron. red bandana 
handkerchief was wrapped around 
her head. Her arms were piled high 
with twigs. Her face, too, had been 
painted. 

This project was exhibition 
luncheon given the Federated 
Clubs East Texas town. proved 
great attraction. “grown-ups” 


found fascinating, surely children 


would enjoy still more. 

Children, with their vivid imagina- 
tions, could readily forget our twen- 
tieth-century civilization with such 
project before their eyes and live again 
the life pioneer the southern 
part the United States. 


Lucy Rusk, Texas. 


Group Work the Primary 
Grades 


work the primary 
grades proving invaluable devel- 
oping reading power. provides 
greater opportunity for practice 
reading, more chance for individual 
participation and help, and more time 
for our present endless amount 
reading material. This system not 
only indispensable for developing good 
readers, but also good citizens. The 
children realize that each has obli- 
gation and responsibility. They are too 
busy disorderly, and too inter- 
ested the work mischievous. 
They work with their group leaders 
and contribute their share with much 
enthusiasm. 

The quiet the old school more 
less disturbed the new life, but, 
soon the routine somewhat 
settled, the pupils adjust themselves 
readily their individual groups and 
enjoy being trusted with power and 
freedom. 

The grouping the children first 
involves rate reading. Such varia- 
tion usually exists these grades that 
the grouping into five six groups 
easily defined. Pupils who show strong 
leadership and good scholarship are 
chosen the first group leaders. Later, 
children show marked improvement, 
their reward the privilege occa- 
sional leadership. 

certain defects reading habits, 
comprehension, and interests become 
evident, children are placed under 
leaders showing stronger tendencies 


toward correction this individual’s 


weakness. 


There are two three groups 
seven eight pupils working 
various sections the room and pro- 
gressing their own rate speed. 
The groups use supplementary readers 
containing comparatively easy ma- 
terial. The teacher the same time 
conducts work the basal reader with 
combination two groups. Thus 
the reading period becomes work 
period for all the same time and 
every precious minute available 
utilized attain high standards 
reading. the close each session, 
the leader reports the teacher the 
progress the class general and 


individuals. The former necessary 


for the teacher’s preparation the 
following lesson. The latter, while 
easily observed the teacher during 
her class work, provides incentive 
for better work. 

During the fifteen-minute period be- 


tween the opening the doors and the 
beginning school, the group leaders 
learn the lesson they are teach. They 
drill upon any difficult words 
phrases the lesson, skim through the 
text they have their 
own accord, and quickly over the 
check planned the teacher. The 
most effective check set ques- 
tions written the teacher; or, 
the leaders become more competent, 
they may ask questions discussed 
directly after the silent reading lesson. 
Variations include written answers 
questions the blackboard, illustra- 
tions, oral reproductions before the 
group the entire class, dramatiza- 
tion, and seatwork checks. 


The routine each group begins 
with word phrase drill when neces- 
sary. This entirely apart from the 
reading period order maintain 
reading for pleasure. The leaders 
remarkably well imitating the 


method the teacher 


phonetic attack words. During the 
silent-reading period, the leader sug- 
gests proper habits posture, and 
eliminates lip movements and pointing 
they occur, but stresses reading for 
pleasure. good leader maintains 
happy atmosphere. The check com- 
prehension then takes place with great 
enthusiasm and general participation 
the discussion. The final period 
oral reading the selection. The gen- 
eral aim this time fluency and 
phrasing with regard punctuation. 


Other reading incentives are the 
library corner, containing collection 
suitable books and children’s maga- 
zines; the daily newspaper, account 
the children’s activities and interests 
supplied individuals; bulletin 
suitable news clippings; reading seat- 
work games; information and con- 
structive seatwork directions written 
the blackboard, printed upon tag- 
board, hectographed; and various 
charts recording oral and silent read- 
ing tests, comprehension tests, seat- 
work tests, and reports home read- 
ing and library reading. 

The children enjoy competition 
through scoring. They work doubly 
hard have their group the winner 
vidual group. 

Bernice 
Manchester, 


Healthland 


consideration our kindergarten pro- 
(Continued page 44) 
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Why the Wild Duck 
Likes November 


Adapted from Ojibwa 
Legend Josephine Bouton 


was once Indian 
hunter called Shingebiss, the Ojibwa 
name the fall duck living alone, 
solitary lodge, the shores the 
deep bay lake. was the coldest 
winter weather. Ice had formed the 
water, and Shingebiss had but four 
logs wood feed fire. Each 
these logs would however burn 
month, and there were but three 
cold winter months, they were suffi- 
cient carry him through until spring. 
Shingebiss was hardy and fearless, 
and cared for one. would out 
during the coldest day, seeking for 
places where flags and rushes grew 
through the ice, and, like the duck for 
whom was named, plucking them 
and diving through the openings 
quest fish. this way found 
plenty food, while others were starv- 
ing, and went home daily his 
lodge, dragging strings fish after 
him, over the ice. 

Kabebonicca, the Ojibwa spirit 
the Northwest, observed him, and felt 
little piqued his perseverance and 
good luck defiance the severest 
blasts wind could send from the 
northwest. 

“Why, this wonderful man!” 
said he. “He does not fear the cold, 
and appears happy and contented 
were the month June. will 
try whether cannot mastered.” 
poured forth tenfold colder blasts 
and drifts snow, that was next 
impossible live the open. Still, 
the fire Shingebiss did not out. 
wore but single strip leather 
around his body, and was seen, 
the worst weather, searching the shores 
for rushes and bearing home fish. 

shall and visit him,” said this 
Kabebonicca one day, saw 
Shingebiss dragging along quantity 
fish. Accordingly, that very night, 
went the door his lodge. Mean- 
time Shingebiss had cooked his fish, 
and finished his meal, and was lying, 
partly his side, before the fire sing- 
ing his songs. Kabebonicca came 
the door, and stood listening there, 
Shingebiss sang follows, 


bonicca, Neej weya!” (Spirit 
the Northwest, you are but fel- 
low man.) Then continued singing: 


Windy god, know your plan, 
You are but fellow man. 
Blow, you may, your coldest breeze, 
Shingebiss you cannot freeze. 
Sweep the strongest wind you can, 
Shingebiss still your man. 
Heigh, for life! And, ho, for bliss! 
Who free Shingebiss?” 


The hunter knew that Kabebonicca 
was his door for felt his cold and 
strong breath, but kept singing 
his songs, and affected not see him. 

length Kabebonicca entered, and 
took his seat the opposite side 
the lodge. But Shingebiss did not re- 
gard, notice him. got up, 
nobody were present and, taking his 
poker, turned the log which made his 
fire burn brighter, repeating sat 
(You are but fellow man.) 

Very soon tears began flow down 
Kabebonicca’s cheeks, and they in- 
creased fast that, presently, said 
himself, cannot stand this. must 
out.” did so, and left Shingebiss 
his songs, but resolved freeze 
all the swamp holes where rushes 
grew, and make the ice thick, that 
Shingebiss could not get any more fish. 
Still, Shingebiss dint great forti- 
tude found means pull new roots, 
and dive under for fish. 

last, Kabebonicca was compelled 
give the contest. “He must 
aided some spirit,” said. can 
neither freeze him nor starve him. 
very singular being. will let him 
alone.” 

this day the story Shingebiss, 


For the Children’s Hour 


the mighty hunter who was not afraid 
the cold, repeated Indian boys 
and girls. The story tells them why the 
Wild Duck likes the region our 
Northwest November. And when 
they see Shingebiss, the Wild Duck, 
fishing through hole the ice, 
pulling rushes their roots with 
his strong bill, they walk softly 
not frighten him away from his 
search for food. And never the In- 
dian children disturb the Wild Duck’s 
lodge sticks and grasses, built 
the bay one our lakes the 
Northwest. 


Thanksgiving Girl 


Story for November 
Birthdays 


CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


one’s birthday comes 
the twenty-ninth November, one 
should have unusually nice Thanks- 
giving dinner, but this was not true 
Louisa May Alcott. Yet Louisa was 
not feeling the least badly this long- 
ago Thanksgiving Day because there 
was turkey, chicken pie, for 
dinner. 

One reason for this was that her 
father, Amos Bronson Alcott, did not 
believe that his family should eat any- 
thing that could not plucked from 
trees plants, dug from the earth. 
Another reason was that the Alcott 
family was very poor. Mr. Alcott was 
teacher. had beliefs that one 
else had that time, that children 
should learn through play, use their 
hands, and talk aloud school. 
child did wrong the Temple School 
which Mr. Alcott founded Boston, 
had punish the teacher some 
way; that usually ended the wrong- 
doing. But the Temple School had 
failed, and the Alcotts had moved 
Concord. There, Orchard House, 
they were hardly able clothe and 
feed their four small daughters, Anna, 
Louisa, Elizabeth, and Abby. The 
house was big, the orchard and barn 
delightful for play, and they could 
raise vegetables, but there was 
money. Not Alcott fretted over this 
lack, though. They knew how make 
their own wealth love, play, and 
unselfishness. 

So, step back into Concord 
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almost one hundred years ago, see 
girl about twelve years old, tall, with 
brown hair and brown eyes, dress too 
thin for the flying snowflakes, out 
the orchard. plaid shawl wrapped 
about her shoulders. her calico 
apron she gathering few late ap- 
ples make pie. she goes from 
tree tree, the garden for winter 
squash, some yellow turnips, and 
bunch late asters for the Thanks- 
giving dinner table, Louisa heard 
faint chirping under the lilac bushes. 

She dropped her apples, and knelt 
down see what bird was distress. 
There, the frozen ground, was 
starved robin. had broken wing 
and could not pick the berries that 
liked. Louisa gently took the bird 
her hands, covered with her shawl, 
and ran the kitchen, where she made 
warm nest for basket, and 
heated milk and bread crumbs feed 
it. The robin should their Thanks- 
giving guest, she decided, and why not, 
when the dinner was safely cooking, 
the attic where she kept her 
writing things and compose poem 
about that robin? 


Alcott’s Thanksgiving Day, 
spite the absence the turkey, 
was good they desired. The table 
was crowded with steaming vegetables, 
home-made bread and butter, Louisa’s 
plump apple pie, and healthy appe- 
tites. The robin was brought see 
the feast. Marmee, the mother, never 
worked the afternoon she could 
avoid it. That was the time the day 
that she kept for her girls. She was 
eager they finish dinner and get 
down from the attic the box home- 
made costumes which the girls were 
dress for playing Cinderella the 
barn. 

The Alcott barn was the Concord 
children’s theater. Louisa 
and acted the plays, and there was 
thrilling drama the boards, 
“Jack and the Beanstalk,” 
Progress,” “The Sleeping Beauty.” 
The neighborhood children would 
there, either acting watching with 
eager interest. The three Emersons, 
Ellen, Edith, and Edward, the three 
Hawthornes, Una, Julian, and Rose, 
the Channing children, and perhaps 


the young Concord naturalist, Henry. 


Thoreau. this Thanksgiving dinner 
was followed barn matinee. There 
was coach made real pumpkin. 
Alcott, fair and fragile, was 
ravishing Cinderella, and Louisa 
the prince stalked before the pine-knot 
footlights cloak made red cur- 


tain, pair old riding boots, and 
clanking tin sword. 

After the play there was just time 
for tramp across the snowy fields 
the river before supper. All the chil- 
dren Concord loved their fields, 
woods, and the winding river whose 
Indian name, translated, Grass- 
grown.” Henry Thoreau often took 
Louisa Alcott with him, boating 
skating Walden Pond, and some- 
times they walked twenty miles 
Boston. She knew every flower, tree, 
bird note and animal track all the way, 
and could share her knowledge with 
the other children. This Thanksgiving 
afternoon they slid along the frozen 
crust the snow through the pine 
woods, stopping listen the sing- 
ing the frozen twigs. They returned 
candle-lighting rosy and happy. 
How beautiful Thanksgiving 
child, Louisa thought, she pulled 
the patchwork quilt under her chin 
her cold room that night, and went 
sleep dream being rich and 
famous. 


was Louisa Alcott’s fre- 
quent dream, wanted only 
help her family through her 
success. She knew that, matter how 
pleasant was pluck and dig one’s 
food, four girls needed shoes and hats. 
She owned one the few dolls 
Concord, which Marmee rash ex- 
travagance had bought her Boston. 
Louisa used this doll model and 
had become the doll dressmaker 
Concord. She earned little money 
that way, but she longed earn more. 
Many duties interrupted her, when she 
tried write poems and stories which 
she hoped sometime she might sell. 
She must help Marmee and Anna with 
the daily round washing, cooking 
and cleaning. Elizabeth, never well, 
must kept happy and nursed. Abby 
loved much draw and paint that 
she had spared her part the 
housework. Louisa grew up, fun- 
loving girl with little share the 
frills and parties her time, reading 
and that Mr. Emerson, more 
home outdoors than in, and last 
teacher Boston when she was 
seventeen. 

Louisa proved herself the kind 
teacher her father had been, leading 
her pupils from real life understand- 
ing, rather than from books. She im- 
mediately became famous story- 
teller day when one realized 
how much children love stories. Stories 
the Concord wild flowers, the 


Thanksgiving robin she rescued, the 
plays the Alcott barn, her doll- 
dressmaking, the seasons along the 
river and the Concord woods, the 
fun being poor, the games with 
the children their neighborhood. 
The most popular Miss Alcott’s 
stories had for their characters four 
little girls, Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy, 
who really were the Alcott girls, Anna, 
Louisa, Elizabeth and Abby. These 
stories grew until Miss Alcott thought 
that would good plan put 
them together book which she 
named, Little Women.” the time 
she wrote this book the home Con- 
cord needed new carpet, some gro- 
ceries, and winter clothing for its 
family, and Miss Alcott hoped that 
the book might provide these neces- 
sities. 


Louisa Alcott’s family than she had 
ever dreamed possible. Nearly two 
million people bought the book, and 
asked for another story about these 
lively girls. was followed Little 
Boys,” “An Old-Fash- 
ioned Girl,” Under the Lilacs,” and 
many collections short stories. The 
publisher, Mr. Roberts Boston, was 
obliged print fifty thousand copies 
“Jo’s Boys” the first edition. 
Women” was made into play, 
motion picture, and still has wel- 
come place our libraries and the 
home book shelves. Children today 
loveitas much did their mothers and 
their grandmothers. Many noted art- 
ists have made pictures for it, and the 
girl who wrote became very cele- 
brated person indeed. She had lived 
story before she tried write it, and 
was story home life our 
country time when children had 
greater share making homes and 
good times than they can today. 

Louisa Alcott was born the year 
1832, this November marks the one 
hundredth anniversary great 
author children’s books America. 
“Little Women,” upon which rests 
Miss Alcott’s first success, was written 
1868, and won instant fame. She 
published many her books first 
serials Saint Nicholas. 

you would like read stories 
real life, get “Little Women” and 


Men.” You will find within 


their covers something about early 
New England ways, hints for your 
play and other good times, and the 
friendship author who knew just 
how boys and girls feel. 

(Continued page 45) 
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Where trees are trimmed with spangles 
And stones with silver lace. 


turkey has asked for escort, remember; 
But when they come from the sedges and rushes 


Thanksgiving Poems 
Selected JOSEPHINE BOUTON 

SNOWFALL ALL THE IMPUDENCE 

And magic the lake, 
The world has turned crystal, all the impudence I’ve come across 
Don’t speak will break! There’s none absurd the cranberry’s sauce. 
You know saucy cranberries gather force 
The road seems new, the valley And think that they must, matter course, 
unfamiliar place, Escort all the turkeys feasts November? 


pink and white, furred rabbit 
With star-tuft for tail, 

Hops the hill moonlight 
And leaves fairy trail. 


think mar the meadow 
white, and smooth suéde, 
ought shine satin 
And glitter brocade. 
From The Hesitant Heart,” Winifred Welles. Copyright 1919 


Huebsch. Published The Viking Press, Inc., New York. 
THE TWINS 
Joun TABB 
Are you lost, 


Their little red faces are not red from blushes. 
Copyright, The Youth’s 


CHILD’S THOUGHT HARVEST 
Susan 


Out the fields which were green last May, 

But are rough and stubbled and brown today, 
They are stacking the sheaves the yellow wheat, 
And raking the aftermath dry and sweet, 

The barley and oats and golden rye 

Are safely stored the granary; 

Where the pumpkins border the tall corn rows, 
The busy reaper comes and goes; 

And only the apples set thick 


Jack Frost? the orchard boughs are left pick. 
Ah. no: What little time seems since May 
Not very much longer than yesterday! 
Yet all this growing, which now done 
Must go. And finished 
But longer stay finished, was scarcely then begun. 


make some day 
When come with sister, the snow. 


THE MAGIC VINE 
UNKNOWN 


fairy seed planted, 
dry and white and old; 
There sprang vine enchanted 
With magic flowers gold. 


watched it; tended it; 
And truly, and 
bore Jack o’Lantern 
And great Thanksgiving pie. 


The nodding wheat and high, strong screen 
corn were but little points green. 
The apple blossoms were pink and sweet, 
But one could gather them eat; 

And all this food for hungry men 

Was but buds seeds just planted then. 


FOR THANKSGIVING 


who keeps through all his days 
Open eyes wonder 

the lord skiey ways, 

And the earth thereunder. 
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Worthwhile Books 


the Modern Schoolroom 


Adjusting the School the Child. 
Carleton Washburne. 192 Pages. World 
Book Company, Hudson, New 
York. $1.68 

Pupil Adjustment the Modern School. 
Horace Mann Studies Education. 
White Flemming. Pages. Bureau 
Publications. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. $1.50 


the curriculum which Carleton Wash- 
burne has been directing over period 
years the schools Winnetka, 
Illinois, too well known need de- 
scription. The Winnetka schools have 
spread their humanizing influence not 
only throughout ourcountry but abroad, 
and what began experiment 
individualized teaching has become 
guide the new education. 

the School the Child” 
explains the nature the Winnetka 
group work. The book record 
scientific forward-looking program that 
providing solutions many present- 
day problems schools. 
One can present the usefulness the 
volume best listing the subject mat- 
ter. Mr. Washburne explains the basic 
principles individualized school work, 
particularly arithmetic; suggests 
how adjust reading each in- 
dividual child above the second grade, 
how group primary-grade children 
reading, describes what terms 
English, individualized 
spelling, units work relation the 
social studies, socializing the school, 
the behavior the individual child, 
administering what now call the 
child-centered school, and what 
the present time prime importance, 
how convince the community the 
value modern educational methods. 

This book should have its place 
every teacher’s desk. 

Adjustment the Modern 
cation from the proved practice the 
Horace Mann School Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. The changed 


viewpoint this school the subject 


accepted tests the educational 
program gives the book timely interest. 
Although are all striving toward the 
goal education the individual, the 
mass our public school pupils must 
taught groups. This fact brings 
its own problems: Shall the mental 


ability the child the determining 
factor his school placement? What 
consideration shall given his 
characteristics other than those 
mentality? How can the program 
instruction varied character, 
quantity, and difficulty allow for 
the best development each boy and 
girl? How shall integrate the inter- 
ests and activities the teaching staff 
overcome the difficulties revealed 
for given group for individual 
children? 

These problems are put the Horace 
Mann School daily teacher visitors, 
students training, through the mail, 
and the staff itself self-analysis. 
The volume gives briefly the under- 
lying philosophy and guiding principles 
which direct the school toward these 
Mr. Washburne’s book that the two 
present with authority opposite sides 
vitally important educational proce- 
dures. 


For the Story Hour 


The Little Wise One. Frank Worthing- 
ton. Illustrated. 142 Pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.75 


Nicodemus and His Little Sister. Inez 
Hogan. Illustrated. Pages. Dut- 
ton and Company, New York. $1.00 


Michael Who Missed His Train. 
Dorothy and Marguerite Bryan. 
trated. Pages. Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Garden City, Long Island. 
$1.00 


Roughy, the Dog Who Ran Away. 
Diana Thorne. Illustrated. Pages. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.00 


The Goose. Junior Edition. 
Illustrated. Pages. Rand-McNally and 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. $.75 


books soon find their way into the lov- 
ing hands the child who beginning 
read for himself. This development 
books for the kindergarten and first 
two primary grades has resulted the 
writing and making almost new 
type picture book, the text and pic- 
tures suitable for the story hour for 
the reading corner the classroom, 
that planting ground the seeds 
literature. The books have grouped 
one listing are well illustrated and 
suited this two-fold objective. 


Frank Worthington, who wrote and 


made the gay and humorous drawings 


for his collection African folk tales, 
“The Little Wise One,” heard the 
stories directly from tribesmen 
Africa, where spent twenty-two 
years. traces connection between 
these tales and the Uncle Remus stories 
well the fables Aesop. sug- 
gests that the name, Aesopus, may 
have been derived from Aethiopia, 
Africa, saying: “Is there any reason 
why the Negroes imported into Europe 
very early times should not have 
brought with them their animal stories 
from Africa, other Negroes the 
sixteenth century carried similar stories 
with them the West Indies and 
America where Joel Chandler Harris 
rescued them from fading into the 
limbo forgotten things?” 

However this may be, the collection 
delightful introduction folk lore. 
“The Little Wise One” course the 
rabbit, whose adventures with other 
jungle creatures are related brief, 
vivid prose. The simple line drawings 
are captivating, and the book lighted 
with flame spontaneity and humor. 

Having somewhat the same quality 
primitive charm and laughter, 
Inez Hogan’s pocket-size story 
and His Little Sister.” 
Told brief text and running pictures 
every page, the account the 


misadventures little black boy who 


“never let his sister’s hand, not 
for minute, until” —the climax, 
which must left the merriment 
the child who will love the tale, 
has loved his “Little Black 


Sambo.” 
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Childhood’s friend, the dog, be- 
coming the hero many our best 
new picture books. These dog stories 
call into play the skill the artist and 
sympathetic story-writing, for one 
who does not love dogs can interpret 
them boys and girls. Michael Who 
Missed His Train” tells the un- 
expected arrival terrier for 
family children, and the attempt 
their mother return him. Michael 
taught tricks order win the hearts 
the grown-ups, but every trick 
offers offset something bother- 
some house and grounds that 
can’t resist doing. last, with regret, 
packed into box and transported 
the railroad station. Since the book’s 
title explains the happy ending, 
may rejoice the welcome that 
awaited the little dog when came 
home again, and say that Michael will 
find permanent home the heart 
every child reader. 

Diana Thorne one our recog- 
nized artists animal life. book 
written from her experience and illus- 
trated with her dog types valuable 
contribution worth while books for 
children. Her Roughy, the hero the 
story, has many adventures his at- 
tempt see the world but discovers, 
will the child who enjoys his story, 
how satisfactory come home. 

Occasional spurts criticism the 
contrary, Mother Goose belongs the 
story-teller’s pack, and within small 
hands. “The Real Mother has 
been for almost decade one the 
most popular editions available. 
illustrated full color style suited 
the period when the rhymes were 
first told, and the selection verse was 
made according the literary value 
and childhood interest the jingles. 
The present Junior Edition this 
Mother Goose collection comes 
reduced page size fit more con- 
veniently into small laps. Sixty-eight 
verses and their illustrations represent 
the material most easily read chil- 
dren. The selection has been made, 
having mind, also, those most popu- 
lar the rhymes, bits folklore and 
fancy, for which this traditional store 
literature call Mother Goose 
celebrated. 


Creative Expression 


Art the Primary School. Peter 
Smythe. Illustrated. 100 Pages. Isaac Pit- 
man and Sons, New York. $2.25 


Design and Handicraft. Horth. 
Illustrated. 143 Pages. Isaac Pitman and 
Sons, New York. $1.50 


Writing Poetry. Marie Gilchrist. 131 
Pages. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. $1.50 


WELL-KNOWN critic modern 
life said recently that if, has been 
suggested some school systems, the 
arts removed from the course 
study civilization would have taken 
backward step, for has been through 
his efforts express himself creatively 
that man has progressed his present 
position. This quite true. Whether 
our pupils develop into artists and 
writers not the concern their 
teachers; what does matter that they 
trained see life opportunity 
create or, they find this too diffi- 
cult, able understand and find 
beauty the pictures, music, and 
books provided them others and 
translate this appreciation into good 
living and thinking. 


New books methods creative 
art, both writing and handcraft, are 
written around three aims; enrichment 
the pupil’s life, discipline through 
command technique, and the de- 
velopment the child good taste. 
The author Art Master, The Acad- 
emy, Alloa, Scotland. From his dis- 
tinguished experience, offers the 
classroom teacher practical help 
memory and imaginative drawing, de- 
sign, form and color composition. The 
book divided into series practical 
lessons, fully illustrated, and possible 
carrying out average classroom 
situation. 

“Design and Handicraft” goes 
the root its subject and teaches the 
principles underlying all real design, 
that the pupil may have foundation 
for original effort. Because design 
can considered apart from the mate- 
rial used, the construction, and the 
tool, these are treated detail. The 
book describes the meaning design, 
influences materials, tools, and con- 
struction, decorative processes, shape, 
divisions, margins and borders, repeti- 
tion and alternation, the treatment 
panels, natural and conventional forms, 
the all-over pattern, and examples 
these principles historic ornament. 
The practical value this book art 
teaching would great. 


Writing poetry now common 
form artistic expression the 
language course creative prose; the 
poetic form lends itself imagery, 
adapts itself the originality the 
young child, opens for all children the 
world poetic literature which en- 


riches and calms his emotional life. 
The popularity poetry the schools 
today, however, may menace 


the forming the child’s artistic taste. 


Doggerel and jingle are destructive in- 
fluences. Whoever uses verse lan- 
guage teaching needs know how 
direct into effective self-expression. 
“Writing tells how this may 
accomplished. 

Miss Gilchrist was assistant the 
Stevenson Room for young people 
the Cleveland Public Library, where 
group boys and girls asked for advice 
forming poetry club. Every other 
Friday during year these young peo- 
ple traveled, some them long dis- 
tances, learn how poets write, fill 
notebooks with selections and rules, 
and, finally, write their own poetry. 
The experiment recorded Miss 
Gilchrist’s book which may well supply 
inspiration for many us. 

book written out experience 
and because this the best possible 
sort text for poet-teacher and poet- 
pupil. The author sets forth plain 
form those suggestions which have 
helped inexperienced poets find ex- 
pression. The success her method 
illustrated group truly beautiful 
poems written her pupils and in- 
cluded the volume. 


Conquerors the Sky. Edited Joseph 
Lewis French. Illustrated. 305 Pages. 
McLoughlin Brothers, Inc., Springfield, 
Massachusetts. $1.00 


HER introduction this latest 
and fourth book the popular Avia- 
tion Series, Amelia says: 
Aviation particularly appeals boys 
and girls who are growing today and 
whom planes the air are com- 
monplace automobiles became 
their parents. interests every one 
the youngsters America, and has 
much offer girls well 
You may learn fly yourself for 
pleasure professionally, the requi- 
site physical requirements can 
passed. you may find the growing 
industry some position into which you 
may fit, the job mechanical ad- 
ministrative. And the more you learn 


about the history flying and about 


the men and women who are doing 
things the air today, about the 
equipment they use and the records 
they make, the more you will enjoy 
your contacts with aviation.” 

“Conquerors the did not 
commend itself, which does, 
youth, Miss Earhart’s explanation 
the place such series books would 

(Continued page 47) 
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Museum-Day Program 
(Continued from page 10) 


yond the Atlantic. hand-knitted 
lace cap and was first fashioned 
grace the head English maiden, 
but now being handed down 
precious heirloom succeeding gen- 
erations. carries story spinning 
the thread and happy family groups 
working about the evening fire while 
some member the family read stir- 
ring tales adventures and heroism. 
think the story added dignity and 
family pride the story-teller and 
gave inspiration her hearers 
what ideal family life might be. 

Perhaps the next exhibit will never 
get into real museum, but certainly 
was entitled place the program 
being described. intricately 
carved walking-stick exhibited and 
described the little granddaughter 
man who used sheep herder 
the great open spaces Montana. 
There, the vast solitudes with 
companions except sheep and some 
wild life about him, this man whiled 
away the long hours the day and 
evenings carving the designs this 
stick. The work was lifesaver him 
his lonesome surroundings, and the 
carved pattern illustrates the epic tale 
the trapper, hunter, and herder who 
worked alone wresting the western 
plains from the land the unknown. 
The simple tale was fascinating, and 
attention never wavered. 


PUEBLO INDIAN tom-tom fur- 
nished the text for another interesting 
story. Its history ran back time 
before the Civil War, and gave oppor- 
tunity tell the many customs 
the Indians, their history during the 

covered the relic, and the 
present problems surrounding the care 
and government the Indians 
America. The Indian tribes have 
folklore all their own, and the exhibi- 
tion tribal relic opens gold 
mine material for the investigator. 

Naturally would boy who 
exhibited old dueling pistol from 
the time Washington. When ex- 
hibited the queer old weapon was 
wonder that three hundred boys 
and girls leaned forward eagerly see 
and hear. was like voice out the 
past which they could understand, 
and, the speaker told his story, 
word was missed his eager listen- 
ers. Facts about dueling were brought 
out; the historic duel between Aaron 
Burr and Alexander Hamilton was 
described with the comment that 


was just such weapon that killed 
the latter, and other bits interest- 
ing history were woven into the tale. 
think the children would have been 
glad have seen exhibition the 
use the gun, but the young speaker 
did not volunteer carry his part 
the program that far. 


WOULD require too much space 
even hint the stories which were 
suggested some dinosaur bones, 
the fascinating tales brought out 
tintype and daguerreotype pictures, 
the speculations regarding old 
pioneering pistol unearthed 
Kansas farm, the facts clustered 
around small meteorite which was 
exhibition. Enough has been told 
fully illustrate the plan Museum- 
Day program and suggest some 
its values. But some these would 
like point out more definitely. 

the first place the plan offers un- 
usually live material for composition 
work, both oral and written. Teachers 
are always searching for such material. 
This opens mint subjects about 
which children are eager learn and 
talk. Then, one the finest ways 
know encourage useful research, 
and such research one the most 
promising methods making profit- 
able use some the leisure time 
the future. Any exhibit mentioned 
this article could have entire course 
study built around without ex- 
hausting its possibilities. 

excellent training for the con- 
structive imagination, for the subjects 
are somewhat bounded historical 
and scientific facts, and thus the ex- 
tremely fanciful barred. There are 
many educators who feel that give 
too much encouragement imagina- 
tive freedom children fraught 
with some danger that their world 
may become too unreal. schools 
where project teaching carried on, 
this plan will provide wealth 
material which pretty nearly in- 
exhaustible. 

The Museum program makes 
splendid tie between the school and 
its homes. While not every home 
represented, yet the story will 
carried all, and the assembly 
open the public large number 
interested patrons will attend. 


Experiences Creative 
Weaving 

(Continued from page 11) 
this group children had studied In- 
dian life for some time they planned 


play which they gave morning 
assembly. They not only made their 
costumes and all the accessories but 
called upon the supervisor advise 
them about painting the scenery 
needed for the background. One scene 
called for rug for Indian kneel 
upon while prayed for rain. 

This rug was the result the efforts 
most the class. Some boys made 
the loom the required size, and 
others arranged the brads, about half 
inch apart, over which they strung 
the warp threads. All the children 
made Indian designs. The one used 
the rug was their selection. The 
weaving represented the combined 
efforts many children, not the work 
any individual child. 

third-grade class became inter- 
ested through seeing pictures In- 
dians weaving their primitive 
looms and the Navajo rugs that the 
teacher had purchased when visiting 
Indian villages New Mexico and 
Arizona. These pupils made the de- 
signs and chose the colors for their 
individual rugs. They were woven 
small looms which were part the 
equipment this particular school. 
Although restrictions were made 
choice color, most the color 
combinations were harmonious due 
previous color training. was evident 
that the children realized design was 
most effective when showed con- 
trast light and dark. 


THE fourth grade considerable 
emphasis was placed upon the study 
different tribes Indians who the 
early days our history occupied cer- 
tain sections our country. Although 
their homes were differently con- 
structed, many their industries, par- 
ticularly weaving, were the same. The 
ambition some children led them 
construct loom eighteen twenty- 
four inches. Weaving this proved 
too difficult, but their mistakes taught 
them the following facts: 

large rug needs heavier warp 
than small one. 

difficult keep the edges 
straight. When this was discovered 
small curtain rod was and 
fastened the top and bottom 
the loom passing through screw 
eyes. This did not help much, because 
the threads were pulled tightly that 
the rod began bend and the rug 
soon became the shape hourglass. 

smaller rug proved more suc- 
cessful but, according their own 
evaluation, they decided that the sides 
were not satisfactory. strong brass 
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rod had been used, but had been 
placed far from the outer warp 
threads that loops appeared when the 
rug was taken from the loom. 


teacher should allow chil- 
dren learn through their mistakes, 
the mistakes are educational, but 
she needs wise enough offer 
help whenever piece work likely 
become complete failure. child 
may realize that his work might 
improved, but should not de- 
prived the joy achievement. 
This necessary for his growth. Fail- 
ure not only discouraging the time 
but often destroys all desire for further 
effort. 

This handicraft development car- 
ried over into the home. One pupil 
brought loom ingeniously con- 
structed his father. One rainy af- 
ternoon girl pupil was visiting 
classmate. Both girls said they could 
weave they had loom and some 
worsted. The mother was creative, for 
she quickly constructed two small 
looms tacking piece picture 
molding each end flat piece 
wood. Tacks hold the warp were 


fastened the proper spacing and the 
looms were completed. The necessary 
warp and worsted were found the 
mother’s scrapbag. 

One girl who was dissatisfied with 
her small loom secured four pieces 
wood from the grocery store and, with 
the addition nails and brads donated 
her father, constructed her loom 
the desired size. 


children begin weave 
they are always confronted with cer- 
tain difficulties, and often wise 
for the teacher demonstrate the 
following processes: 

Proper method putting warp 
(threads that run the long way 
fabric) the loom. 

(woof) must carried under and over 
warp thread produce fabric. 

The weaver’s method adding 
more woof. Weave the end the 
woof. Start near the beginning the 
old strand until beside the previ- 
ous strand for only about two inches, 
and continue weave before. 
firm joining, invisible the finished 
product, will the result. 


Some primary authorities 
prescribe, for that ever- 
so-important first step 
writing, the Eagle 
ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter 
wood and its large, soft 
lead. 


still other 
authorities advocate 
the ALPHA for the first step, 


step down the regular sized pencil. 


shall glad send you sample both pencils for trial 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 East 13th Street, NEW YORK 


doctors disagree, 
TEST 


How use the whole the warp 
threads. Weave short distance one 
end, pushing the woof threads close 
the end the warp. Repeat the 
process the opposite end and then 
work towards the center, first from one 
end, and then from the other. This 
necessary when desirable have 
two ends alike. also much easier 
fasten the last thread the center 
than either end. 

After these processes are understood 
children are ready create and weave 
their own patterns. They should not 
hurried, but allowed all the time 
necessary work out their ideas. The 
goal the increased power the child, 
not completed piece work. 

Although impossible measure 
the exact amount education the 
child receives from any form ac- 
tivity, the following outcomes are 
evident: 

primitive life which also one 
the great industries the present 
time. 


Increased skill manipulating 


materials. 
Realization some degree the 
necessity patience and concentra- 


Other authorities prefer 
the Eagle PRACTICE 
pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter wood 
and slightly harder lead 
being nearer size 
the ordinary wood pencil. 
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tion. These are two traits that make 
strong character. 

Initiative. This was shown the 
various methods procuring material 
and the different materials used. 

Opportunity for creative expres- 
sion. 

Joy accomplishment. 

Delight beholding idea take 
visible shape. 


Social Studies the 
Kindergarten 


(Continued from page 16) 


Washington’s Birthday (patriotism) 

Talking about George Washington and 
why his birthday holiday 

Seeing pictures Washington 

Talking about our 

What stands for 
How should carried 
Marching parade 
Singing national song hearing sung 
Easter (Nature’s awakening) 

Taking walk look for signs spring 

Discussing what happening outdoors 

Bringing school pussy-willow twigs 
and early flowers 

Visiting greenhouse and florist shop 

Planting seeds and watching them grow 

Caring for bulbs and plants 

Caring for pet rabbit hen and chickens 

Making Easter baskets 

Coloring Easter eggs 

Making Easter cards 

Planning Easter party 

Listening spring songs, stories, poems 

Singing spring songs 

Enjoying lantern slides suggestive 
spring 

Birthdays (of children) 

Telling about birthday and giving age 

Wishing birthday” 

Singing birthday song 

Planning something special for the child 
who has birthday 

Making birthday cards 
Singing favorite songs 
Telling favorite stories 
Educative Outcomes Derived from 
Experiences with Special Days and 
Festivals: 

Beginning realization that special days 
have significance and are observed for 
special reasons 

Feeling entering into the 
spirit peculiar the day occasion 

activity 

Desire share pleasing experiences with 
others 

Increasing joy giving 


Suggestions Teachers 
Remember that values desired 
kindergarten connection with special 
days and festivals deal with the spirit 
the day, not with its historical 
significance. 


Establish such associations 
contribute some degree the child’s 
significance the occasion. Provide 
types celebration which give whole- 
some growth, that time will well 
spent. Let the program outgrowth 
the child’s interests and experiences. 
Test the value the celebration 
extent which the child suggests, 
plans, feels responsibility, and grows 
character. 


Home and Community Life 


Child Tendencies 
Physical 
Handles and manipulates 
Desires new experiences 
Desires vigorous activities 
Wants “go 
Desires investigate 
Mental and Emotional 
Shows interest the actions and con- 
versations people 
curious about things the environ- 
ment 
Wants know how things are done 
Wants know how things are made 
Asks questions 
Enjoys new experiences 
Tries emulate those admires 
Likes leader 
Engages imitative play, carrying 
activities home and community 
Plays family 
Plays policeman, fireman, postman 
Plays “going places” automobile, bus, 
street car 
Social 
Enjoys companionship 
Desires work and play with others 
Enjoys relating own experiences 
Wants communicate with others 


Child Experiences 
Family life 
Farm 
Market 
Grocery store 
Garden 
Transportation 
Fire station 
Library 
Church 
Toy shop 
Dry-goods store 
Greenhouse 
Party 
Moving-picture show 
Park and zoo 
Circus 
Activity outlined detail 


OUR PARK 
Language experiences 

Discussing experiences: trip the park, 
trip the zoo, picnic 

Deciding make park 

Planning things needed the park: 
shelter house, zoo, bandstand, refresh- 
ment stand, lagoon, boathouse, boat 

Making plans for carrying activity 


How make the things needed 

What materials use 

How solve problems that arise while 
working 

Enjoying stories and poems 

Creating stories and poems 

Enjoying pictures and picture books 
the library table, e.g.: The Three Bears, 
Leslie Brook; The Circus and All About 
It, Boyd Smith; Johnny Crow’s 
Garden, Leslie Brook; Johnny Crow’s 
Party, Leslie Brook 

Enjoying and discussing slides 
About the park 
About animals the zoo 
Suggesting appropriate signs 

Off the 
Not Feed the 
Not Throw Papers 
the Grass” 
Keep the Park Clean” 
Work-period experiences 

Constructing the park 

Making buildings, such 
house, bandstand, refreshment stand, 
boathouse, boat, benches, trash 
containers from orange crates, dry- 
goods boxes, and other lumber 

Making conveyances for getting the 
park: street car, automobile 

Painting appropriate colors the 
various buildings, benches, grass, 
lagoon 

Making and decorating boxes and bags 
for popcorn 

Making and coloring balloon 

Making lunch baskets take 
picnic 

Making animals for zoo from clay, 
paper, cardboard 

Music experiences 

Singing and listening songs: as, The 
The 

Making songs about the park, zoo 

Play experiences 

Playing family and getting ready for 
picnic 

Riding park street car automobile 

Being conductor motorman street 
car 

Looking animals zoo 

Riding boat lagoon 

Buying popcorn and balloons 

Playing traffic officer, caretaker park 
and zoo, balloon man, stand keeper 

Playing school and going trip park 

Playing animals; elephant, bear, monkey 

Outcomes Experiences with Home and 
Community Life: 

Growing appreciation the duties the 
members the family and desire 
helpful the home 

Increasing knowledge the needs the 
family and how these needs are met 

Interest the work and efforts helpers 
the community and increasing desire 

Habit being courteous manner and 
fair work and play 

Realization the value promptness 


Alys. The Song Primer. 


George and Jean, Elsie. Singing 
Go. 
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and orderliness the efficiency 
work 


Suggestions Teachers 


Begin with home life, since the family 
the first social group with which the 
child has any definite relations. Let the 
needs the family the means 
leading from home community life. 

Adapt community activities the 
classroom community needs and 
interests the group; school situa- 
tion the north part town might 
interested market, while one the 
south part might prefer garden 
farm. 

ready utilize and make the 
most real situations that constantly 
arise. 


Selected Bibliography 


Clouser, Lucy and Millikan, Chloe- 
Based Community Life. The 
Macmillan Company, 1929. 

Fletcher, Esther. Program for the 
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Hill, Patty Conduct Curriculum for 
the Kindergarten and First Grade. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923. 


Seasonable Project 
Interest and 


CREATIVE ART 
INDIAN FRIEZE 


8489. Three large posters, each 
portraying Indians differ- 
ent tribe Iroquois, New Eng- 
land and Plains Indians, 


color suggestions. 


may create their own friezes. 


2249 Calumet Avenue 


their characteristic environment, outline 
colored. Printed heavy construction paper, size 
each inches. large sheet provided with 


addition the large posters there are eight 
sheets, size inches, designs showing simple 
methods sketching the figures that the children 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Hillegas, Milo and others. The 
Classroom Teacher, Volumes and 
The Classroom Teacher, Inc., 1927. 

Parker, Samuel and Temple, Alice. 
Unified Kindergarten and First Grade 
Teaching. Ginn and Company, 1925. 

Pechstein, and Jenkins, Frances. 
Psychology the Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Child. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1927. 

Strang, Ruth. Introduction Child 
Study. The Macmillan Company, 
1930. 


Artin Childhood 
(Continued from page 25) 


and with the little inexpensive tools 
offered for that kind work these 
days. Make your design black and 
mirror. you like the reverse effect 
the design, you may trace 
the block. you not like the 
reverse effect, you must take your 
design the window, trace the lines 
through the back the paper, and 
then trace these the block. Remem- 
ber that the design the block faces 


just the opposite what the print 
from that block will be. 

the surface the block dark 
that you cannot see carbon-traced 
pencil-traced lines clearly, give 
the surface the block very thin 
wash white tempera paint first. 
When this dry, ready take 
the tracing. 

There are sets little linoleum cut- 
ting knives that come pen points 
and will fit any penholder. These are 
very inexpensive. With these, and 
little experience, one soon learns which 
tool use for the various kinds 
cuts. Everything cut out the lino- 
leum will appear white the print. 
Everything that remains will print 
black. 

print from the block, use small 
brayer and oil water-color inks. Use 
piece plate glass palette upon 
which roll out the ink. Roll the 
brayer over this ink until the surface 
the latter evenly covered. Then 
pass the roller over surface cut 
block. 

Effective prints can made even 
though you may not have printing 
press. Pad the table top with thick- 
ness newspapers. Upon these place 


Poster Crayons 


for 


Free Expression Work 


portfolio. 
Price, postpaid 
80¢ 


Send for the 


BRADLEY 
SCHOOL 
CATALOG 


Chicago, Illinois 


SIZE, INCHES INCH ROUND 


RED SEAL BRAND 


The demand teachers for larger colored chalk 
crayon for Free Expression Work has been solved 
our Red Seal Brand colored chalk crayons. 


diameter. Each piece covered with thin coating 
lacquer, preventing the soiling hands. 


Colors are bright and wide range 
assorted colors, also black and white. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 


Danvers, Mass. 
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the card paper printed. Place 
the inked block face down this and 
bear down heavily and evenly. Re- 
move the paper from the block care- 
fully and put away dry. 

One illustration the page, Simple 
Linoleum Block Prints for cards, has 
the snowflakes carved out from the 
block; the illustration below has the 
snowflakes added spattering them 
after the print made. your 
design permits, spots color can 
added hand after the print dry. 
This eliminates extra printing from 
blocks. 


surface patterns this 
issue have been done method 
called dry-brush painting. Mix your 
color paint box dish. Dip 
bristle brush into the paint, but, be- 
fore applying the stencil, brush 
out most the color piece 
scratch paper. This will leave just 
enough the brush give the desired 
shaded effect. Animals and birds can 
stenciled, also very fine simple cut- 
outs for all-over patterns. Use in- 
expensive bristle brush for painting. 
Plan your surface pattern autumn 
colors. 


Teachers 


parents your pupils. 


only ten members are neces 
fair Picture Puzzle Exchange 


perfect fitting, and interlocking. 


Box 863 


Add your income—bring pleasure your friends 
—organize Jig Saw Puzzle Exchange among the 


MAYFAIR PICTURE PUZZLE 
EXCHANGE PLAN 


appeals everybody. brings each member more 
fine Jig Saw Picture Puzzles for the price one. 
its members obtain 200-piece puzzle gen- 
erous discount from the retail price 


you, originator the club, receive liberal 
remuneration for your efforts 


lub, and there 
limit the number members above ten. 


Jig Saw puzzles furnished Mayfair are the finest 
the market beautiful reproductions great paintings, 
old and new colorful, skillfully cut intricate forms, 


Write today for full details telling you how in- 
crease your income this fall and winter organ- 
izing Mayfair Picture Puzzle Exchange Clubs 


MAYFAIR STUDIOS 


Springfield, Mass. 


One fine effect achieved going 
over simple surface decoration with 
second application, pattern 
and pattern This method decora- 
tion can applied tissue papers 
for Christmas use next month, 
other papers for various kinds pa- 
per-craft work. 

Cut the stencils from thin stencil 
paper ordinary construction paper. 
Instead cutting with stencil pen 
knife, use the little pen-point knife 
blades that fit into any penholder. 
They are safe for pupils use and are 
inexpensive. sure wipe off the 
back side the stencil each time after 
using it. 


other fine art lessons can 
suggested from the reproductions 
listed for picture study this month. 

From study the pictures sug- 
gested each month this department, 
children will soon develop acquain- 
tance with good prints, and enjoy and 
understand them their homes and 
school. The study technic, and 
something about the artist’s life can 
left for art study the upper 
grades, when children can better un- 
derstand this. All hope 


LESSON UNITS FOR 
ENRICHED TEACHING 


the lower grades acquaint the 
children with good pictures, and seek 
some sort lesson inspiration from 
them. The pictures suggested each 
month can purchased for few 
cents from various art publishing 
companies. 

Next month will study snow pic- 
tures and Christmas interests. There 
will much that expresses the real 
spirit Christmas. Tree ornaments, 
cards and inexpensive gift problems 
will included. 


Something 
(Continued from page 33) 


gram and many health lessons have 
proved practical. Last spring our sand 
table reproduced Healthland. had 
learned many rules, and were trying 
live them. Our slogans were: Eat fruit 
and vegetables. Sleep many hours. 
Play outdoors. made set health 
fairies. All wore pointed caps. Fresh- 
Air” was piquant. “Many-Hours-o- 
Sleep seemed drowsy. Play-out-of- 
Doors was rollicking. They needed 
home and garden, and our project 
began. 


form May- 


The McCall TEACHERS’ LESSON UNIT 
SERIES contains many helpful guides enriched 
teaching. Below representative list these 
Units. More than one hundred will available 
during the year. complete descriptive list the 
Units published date will sent request. 


Transportation. Beatrice Davis. For 
Grade III. pp. cents. (No. 


Safety Education. Carolyn Towle. For 
Kindergarten. pp. cents. (No. 13) 


Grocery Store. Grace Vaughan. For 
Grade pp. cents. (No. 20) 


The Story Lighting. Josephine Horgan. 
For Grade IV. pp. cents. (No. 22) 


The Byrd Antarctic Expedition. Helen 
Hultz. For Grade IV. pp. cents. (No. 25) 


Reading the First Grade. Landona 
Blevans. For Grade pp. cents. (No. 56) 


BUREAU PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


New York City 
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One our discarded graham cracker 
boxes was the house. The contents had 
added share the health lessons. 
Doors and windows were cut. 
painted the house with flour and water 
paste and sprinkled with oatmeal. 
Each child helped. similar process 
was used for our cream-of-wheat roof. 

date made the chimney. The fairy, 
astride the roof seemed 
very anxious eat the chimney. 
Within the house Many-Hours-of- 
Sleep rested the bed. 

Cranberries, raisins and currants 
added color the flower garden. 
Macaroni and spaghetti, broken 
bits, made fence and bordered the 
path cream-of-wheat lake. the 
water, boats made prunes with 
toothpick masts and paper sails 
floated. 

The fairy, Play-out-of-Doors” was 
the vegetable garden. Sand molds 
and paint pans partly filled with sand 
contained numerous beet, carrot, 
turnip, and parsnip tops. These flour- 
ished profusely. One mother sent 
parsley plant. Another mother found 
something unusual her vegetable 
bin, cabbage head with six-inch 


sprout. Our potato field and sweet- 
potato pasture had many tall sprouts 
and green leaves. onion-valley was 
green and graceful. Orange and apple 
mountains gave color the back- 
ground. Watering the garden each day 
helped realize the need moisture 
for growth. 

All the children were interested 
the progress the garden and helped 
its development unexpected con- 
tributions from day day. Mothers 
reported new appetite and pleasure 
cereal, fruit, and vegetables served. 
the end the month Healthland 
left our kindergarten, and many 
sprouted onions and potatoes went 
home and into each child’s garden 
add part the late summer 
well-balanced meal. 

The fairy figures were very easily 
made from clothespins. The arms were 
paste sticks fastened the body 
plasteline, and clay ball formed the 
head. The features were painted 
the clay. “Fresh-Air” wore crépe 
paper suit yellow, suggestive sun- 
shine, with orange ruffled collar and 
cuffs and hat match. Many- 


Hours-of-Sleep wore robe gray, 
suggestive night. “Play-out-of- 
Doors” wore green jacket and 
trousers, and carried hoop made from 
piece picture wire and toothpick 
stick. 


For the Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 35) 


Mrs. Goose’s Supper 
MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


day Mrs. Goose plop- 
plopped over Mr. Gobbler’s gro- 
cery. She wanted something good for 
supper. Her black eyes spied, 
shelf half-way the wall, some fat 
white cheeses. 

“Are those nice and fresh?” she 
asked Mr. Gobbler. 


“Oh very, very fresh,” Mr. Gobbler 


told her. “They just came this 
morning.” 


Hands Eyes and 


Work better together with less inevitable strain 


Dixon Beginners’ Pencil No. 308 


used beginners 


Specify this pencil that next Fall the famous 
will hand for First Graders. 


Write help make arrangements. 
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take one,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“It will good for supper, just 
what wanted.” 

chair and lifted the plate cheeses 
down with his bill. Billy Squirrel, who 
worked the grocery, put little 
cheese-cake box-package and tied 
for Mrs. Goose with pink string. 

“Thank you, and good morning,” 
said Mrs. Goose. Then she plopped 
home, feeling very happy and hungry, 
and shaking her tail. 

She untied her cheese cake and put 
her table. She grew more and 
more hungry. wish were supper- 
time,” she kept saying herself. 

last she took plate and spoon 
from the cupboard, put them the 
table, and said, shall make believe 
that supper-time right now.” She 
sat down her little kitchen chair 
and ate the cheese cake. 

“After supper, time for bed, 
course,” said Mrs. Goose herself. 
She washed her plate and spoon, put 
her long gray nightgown and her 
little nightcap, and got into bed. 

Very sdon after that Mrs. Squirrel 
-came over borrow cup sugar for 
her pie. She came right into Mrs. 
Goose’s house, for they were good 
friends and she always walked with- 


out knocking. She came softly; her 
squirrel feet made just little skitter- 
scratch the floor. When she saw 
Mrs. Goose lying bed with her eyes 
closed under her little ruffly nightcap, 
she stopped short and stared. 

“She must sick!” she said. She 
tip-toed over the bed and looked 
closer. “She has her nightgown on,” 
Mrs. Squirrel whispered 
“She must very sick! She has un- 
dressed, and gone bed.” 

Mrs. Squirrel tip-toed out the 
door. Three Ducks were walking along 
the road, going down the pond for 
swim. 

“Oh, Three Ducks!” called Mrs. 
“Do come and see what 
the matter is! Mrs. Goose bed; 
she must sick. Please come!” 

Three Ducks waddled in. They 
looked Mrs. Goose, with their little 
bright black eyes. They saw her lying 
bed with her long neck stretched 
out the pillow, her eyes tight shut, 
and her yellow bill open. 

“Yes, she must sick,” said Three 
Ducks. “She has put herself bed.” 

better make some catnip 
tea,” said Mrs. Squirrel. “So have 
all ready pour down her throat 
the minute she wakes up. Then 
feel better!” she rushed out and 


picked some catnip. She tip-toed round 
the kitchen and made the tea. Three 
Ducks helped her. 

we'll take that tin cup,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel, tying Mrs. Goose’s 
apron around her, “and pour 
some tea into it. can cooling 
little till she wakes up.” 

“She got chair reach the 
cup. But, oh, she slipped!” The chair 
and the tin cup and Mrs. Squirrel all 
fell down, with whack and clatter 
and plop. 

Mrs. Goose sat bed quickly 
and opened her eyes. 

“What the matter?” she asked. 
“What going on, here house?” 

“There, don’t worry,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel; “just quiet.” She poured 
out some tea into china cup. She 
rushed over Mrs. Goose and poured 
down her bill, before the poor old 
bird-lady knew what she was about. 
“Just drink this,” Mrs. Squirrel told 
her. “Soon all right.” 

all right now,” Mrs. Goose 
told her choking voice. didn’t 
want any tea; why, just had 
supper!” 

“Supper?” asked Mrs. Squirrel and 
Three Ducks all together; “why, it’s 
only noon. See, the sun high!” 

Mrs. Goose got out bed and trailed 


Make this more interesting, more 
resultful holiday season with the aid 
these colorful, fascinating group projects— 


PILGRIM VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


more attractive for 
Thanksgiving Project 
than this Pilgrim Vil- 
Nine sheets 
designs outline 
Pilgrim men, women 
and children, Indians, 
wigwams, log cabins, 
stockades, canoes, trees and the ship, with directions 
for constructing and coloring. portfolio, with directions. 


Price, postpaid, 50c. 


SANTA CLAUS CUT-OUTS 


8363. St. Nick Christmas tree, the villagechurch, 
the sleigh and reindeer, the snow laden hemlocks, children and toys 
all the necessary environ- 
ment which goes toward 
making Merry Xmas. 
Contains eight sheets de- 
signs printed outline 
heavy cardboard, cut 
out and colored. portfolio 
with directions. 


Price, postpaid, 50c. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 North Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Specializing 
Fine Plates for 


School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 
Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 
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and Public Schools 
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her long gray nightgown over the 
window. She looked the sky, 
turning her neck this way and that. 
“Why, high,” she said. 
bought cheese cake for 
looked good that got think- 
ing and thinking about supper, supper, 
supper. will have supper-time right 
away! told myself, and ate the 
cheese-cake. Then after supper was 
time bed, wasn’t it? went 
bed.” 

Mrs. Squirrel and Three Ducks be- 
gan laugh and laugh. “Why, you 
can’t make supper-time just 
thinking that is!” they told her. 
“You must look your clock,” and 
they laughed some more. 

“We thought you were sick 
quacked Three Ducks. “You should 
have seen yourself, bed, with your 
bill open and your eyes shut and your 
nightcap on!” 

“Well, nightcap’s now,” said 
Mrs. Goose, “and felt very cozy in- 
deed, being bed, after eating 
cheese cake. think back there 
now,” and she trailed her long gray 
nightgown over the floor, and climbed 
into bed again. 

“Well, good-night,” said Three 
Ducks. mean,” and 
they walked out her house. 

“Be sure and wake when gets 
dark,” said Mrs. Squirrel, and she 
walked out, too. 

Outside, they laughed some more. 
But Mrs. Goose did not hear them. She 
had gone sleep again, with her long 
neck stretched out the pillow. 


Worthwhile Books 
(Continued from page 38) 


make necessary. Aviation means 
educating young people through 
their deepest interest, that adven- 
ture. 

The book brings together authentic 
records, carefully selected and edited, 
recent significant events aviation, 


Teachers Will Find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE and 
WORD 
STAMPS 

Very Helpful 


FOR SALE ALL 
SCHOOL SUPPLY FIRMS 


bee 


HANS HELLESOE 
2444 Street Chicago, Illinois 


NOVEMBER, 1932 


chief among these being the National 
Air Races held Cleveland, the Air 
Corps War Maneuvers, the Post-Gatty 
Flight, detailed description the 
Navy Airship, “Akron,” and the 1931 
soaring contest held the Rhoen Val- 
ley, Germany. 

addition recording progress 
made, this book gives accounts avia- 
tion personalities both today and 
yesterday. The story Count Zeppelin 
detailed how landed New 
York May, 1863, take part our 
own Civil War, and how found his 
first inspiration Yankee balloon. 
The story America’s first flying 
sportswoman; first-hand account 
the Chief the Army Air Corps, 
Brigadier-General Benjamin Foulois; 
the inspiring story Eric Nelson, 
Viking the Air, and many others. 

the earlier books the series, 
many the stories and articles this 


HAVE represented the BRAD- 
LEY above territory for 
quarter century. 


will mail our catalog listing the com- 
plete line Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place this terri- 
tory, upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and 
subscriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for 
this territory, below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 
922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Second Grade 
UNIT WORK MILK 


(may adapted other primary grades) 


HEALTH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


Send for free descriptive catalog 
Supplementary Materials based upon the newer trend education 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and Primary 


Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEO. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street West 


Toronto Ont. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing generous supply correct kindergarten material for one two children 


exceptionally low price. 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70. 


Card Sewing, $0.70. 


Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70. 
Mat Weaving, $0.25. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


STEIGER CO. 


Murray St. 


NEW YORK 


Publishers and Kindergarten Material 
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RELIABLE LIST TEACHERS’ AGENCIES AND 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Good primary teachers always demand. 


TEACHERS, PLACE YOU 


AGENCY 


THE BETTER 


POSITIONS—Our Field the Entire West 


Largest Teacher’s Agency the West. Enroll Onty Normal and Graduates. 


Photo copies made from original, Copyrighted Booklet, Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws Certification Western States, free members; 50c 


Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


Kindergarten~ Primary 
Located Central Chicago the Lake Front 


Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery Schools. Accredited. Dormitory best residential district Hyde Park 
Fine equipment. Send for catalog. 
Second Semester begins February 1933 


Box 50, 616 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


PERRY Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Three-year course for high school graduates desiring become nursery school, kindergarten, 


primary, and teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal attention. Supervised 


practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, 
HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, Huntington Avenue, Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Kindergarten—Primary Training. University Credits 
100 RIVERWAY BOSTON, MASS. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten Training School 


North Marshall Street, Hartford, Conn. 
YEAR—1931-1932 


Catalogue sent application 


NATIONAL COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 
Department E112, EVANSTON, 


FORMERLY National Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary College. Trains women teachers nursery 
schools, kindergartens, elementary grades. 4-year 

-E. degree, 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate. 
Spring term begins January 30th. Summer session 
June 19th. Catalog. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
the KATE BALDWIN FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
For information, address HORTENSE Principal the Training School and Supervisor Kindergartens, 
AVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Miss Jenny Hunter’s 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
CENTRAL PARK WEST, Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK 


Your Training School 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The oldest and most important publication its field and the only 
kindergarten periodical reaching large number first grade 
teachers who are logical prospects for kindergarten training. 


latest book are written celebrated 
conquerors the sky, among them, 
Elliott White Springs, Captain Frank 
Hawks, Captain Boris Sergievsky. 
Timely, informative and covering all 
phases the flying today, this 
fourth book valuable contribution 
the contemporary literature flying. 


Black White. Illin. Translated 
from the Russian Beatrice Kincead. 
Illustrated. 135 Pages. Lippincott 
and Company, Philadelphia and London. 
$1.50 


What Time It? Translated 
from the Russian Beatrice Kincead. 
Illustrated. 132 Pages. Lippincott 
and Company, Philadelphia and London. 
$1.50 


truth about Russia diffi- 
cult discover; believe that her 
most significant development 
education. These two children’s books, 
one the story communication 
thought through printing, the other the 
story the measurement time, are 
challenge the makers history 
texts. are fortunate having such 
excellent translations available, with 
the original illustrations the modern 
Russian artist, Lapshin. 

The author, Illin, wrote “New 
Russia’s Primer.” “Black 
White” has skillfully associated the 
earliest attempts written language 
with the child’s own adventures 
communication, and never fails 
the succeeding account books and 
writing show how the most primitive 
and fantastic attempts have their living 
counterparts today. This method 
treatment gives the subject matter 
the book touch wonder, and will 
stimulate the child feeling 
respect for the books knows. 

“What Time It?” through the 
same treatment his subject, Mr. 
Illin presents the slow struggle for the 
proper division day 
which has culminated the measure- 
ments which today prescribe all our 
activities. The sun, the stars, tides, 
sticks, stones, books, the cock, oil 
lamps, candles, pendulum and spring 
clocks, the finger watch, Big Ben, the 
radio clock, are described together 
with their influence upon the recording 
daylight and darkness. Word pic- 
tures tell this story man’s progress 
from inactivity industrial success. 

Mr. Illin himself interesting among 
Russian writers and artists who are 
planning books that shall read not 
only children but workers 
factories and farms. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
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Order NOW 


and 


—PAY DECEMBER 


Take advantage these Special Money-Saving Offers 


THE GRADE TEACHER 


The leading professional magazine for class- 
room teachers all grades, Florence Hale, 
L.H.D. (President the A., 
Editor. Specializes Picture and Poster work, 
such Calendars, Schoolroom Decorations, 
Sand Table and Construction Work, Picture 
Study and Creative Design; also Project 
Material, Tests, and Teaching Methods. 
The smartest, most up-to-date, most practical 
publication its field. teacher’s magazine 
that really helps. 


Price, $2.00 for one year, $3.50 for two years (Foreign and 
Canadian, 50c per subscription year extra). 


NATURE MAGAZINE 


magazine for every home, school, and li- 
brary. The most beautiful its kind. Fasci- 
nating articles illustrations, 
many color, Birds, Animals, Flowers, 
Fish, Insects, Skies, Weather all the facts 
Nature and the out-doors. Scientifically 
accurate but popularly written. 
thing for teachers. 


Price, NATURE MAGAZINE, $3.00 (Foreign, $1.00 
extra). With GRADE TEACHER, $4.25. 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


Helps rear children from crib college. 
Most successful child-rearing methods used 
parents, and latest findings leading 
specialists. Published with official co- 
operation four great universities. Edi- 
torial Advisory Board more than au- 
thorities. movie guide 200 current films, 
appraising their suitability for children and 
adolescents. 


Price, THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, $2.00 (Foreign and 
Canadian, 50c extra). With GRADE TEACHER, $3.25. 


READER’S DIGEST 


Enables the busy teacher fully con- 
versant minimum cost time and ef- 
the most talked-of “Feature” 
articles the month, brilliantly condensed 
without loss the author’s original thought, 
spirit, style. Compact, pocket-size. Con- 
tains, every month, 112 pages clear, 
readable type, about outstanding articles, 
from more than 100 the best magazines. 


Price, READER’S DIGEST, $3.00 (Foreign, 25c 
extra). With GRADE TEACHER, $4.25. 


HYGEIA 
The Health Magazine 


Live, reliable material for supplementing 
and motivating Health teaching. Suitable 
for all grades. Special section, “Health and 
the School,” for teachers, Dr. Mace 
Andress. With each subscription 
may have copy Andress’ booklet, “Health 
Teaching Plans from 
ing interesting and workable health 
projects. 
Price, HYGEIA, $2.50 (Foreign, 75c extra). With GRADE 
TEACHER, $4.00. 


per Veer 25 Cents per Copy 


JUNIOR HOME 


Stories, Plays, Projects, Posters, Seasonal 
Hand Work, Creative Features and other Sup- 

Material for classroom use all 
sound, modern methods child edu- 
cation. Junior Good-Habits Club, for teaching 
health and good habits. Edited child spe- 
cialists. Endorsed educational authorities. 


Price, JUNIOR HOME, $2.50 (Foreign and Canadian, 
extra). With GRADE TEACHER, $3.75. 


CHILD LIFE 


The Children’s Own Magazine 


Interesting, entertaining, and educational 
Stories; Music and Art; Games; Cut-outs; 
Child Life Kitchen with recipes; Our Work- 
shop with plans for making toys. For par- 
ents and teachers, great help educa- 
and character building. For boys and 
girls, new book fun each month. Free: 
monthly bulletin giving definite for 
using each issue, bound the 
Edition.” 

Price, CHILD LIFE, $3.00 (Foreign and Canadian, 60c extra). 


CHILD LIFE (TEACHER’S. EDITION) and GRADE 
TEACHER, $4.25. 


SCHOOL ARTS 


Packs its issues with good Art and Drawing 
ideas Paper Work for Holidays and 
seasons Clever Designs Sand table Proj- 
ects Posters Lettering, Craft Work 
Puppets Murals 198 teachers write and 
draw for each year 640 pages year, 
388 illustrations, color Enjoy your 
art teaching Try year’s subscription. 
Price, SCHOOL ARTS, $3.00 (Foreign, 50c, Cana- 
dian 25c). With GRADE TEACHER, $4.70. 


Am. Ch. Nov. 
THE GRADE TEACHER, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
Gentlemen: YES, wish take advantage your Special Money-Saving Offers. Please enter order for the fol- 


lowing magazines each for one year: 


not later than December 5th, 1932. 


HYGEIA 
the GRADE TEACHER. Oke HEALTH MAGAZINE | 
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REARING CHILDREN 
PROM CRIB TO COLLEGE 
ARTICLES OF LASTING INTURERT ia 4 
enclose payment. Or, agree pay you 


FRIENDSHIP 


PICTURE 


puzzle 


Presenting reproductions famous paintings, old 
and new variety suit every taste beau- 
tiful landscapes, marines, historical subjects, dazz- 
ling orientals, human interest pictures, childhood 
and babyhood, English hunting scenes, American 
sports, animals, etc. the finest creations the 
printing and lithographing arts Europe and this 
country. 


No. 200-12, 200 pieces, 
Price $2.00 
Washington and 

Mollie Pitcher 


Premier Picture Puzzles are 
individually sawed unique 
figures and fancy scrolls 

and all outside pieces are interlocking. Pictures are 


mounted laminated wood base, standard thick- 
ness, sanded and processed with ivory-like finish. 


The Huntsman’s Wedding 
No. 200 pieces, 
Price $2.00 


Premier Picture Puzzles are 
lower price than any other 
high grade line the market. 


They are unsurpassed quality any line any 
price. Made sizes ranging from 1500 pieces. 
Price for piece puzzle 75c; all other sizes are 
sold the basis per piece 100 piece puzzle, 
$1.00; 200 piece puzzle, $2.00, etc. 


gift friend for your own entertain- 
ment Premier Picture Puzzles are unexcelled. Every- 
body’s provides real relaxation, 
mental stimulant its Premier Puzzle—the pleasant 
satisfaction beautiful picture. 


No. 400-5, 400 pieces, 
Price $4.00 
the Rescue 


Send stamps for complete descriptive catalog containing 
100 miniature reproductions these famous puzzle pictures. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
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